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issued in pamphlet form, and will be furnished at fifty cents each. The edition complete will 
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Williston Seminary, says of the new work, ‘‘ Nothing could be better.”’ 
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6. The clearest exposition yet given of PUNCTUATION. 

7. A Multitude of Intustrations, largely by Amusing Anecdotes. 
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mon School’ Law,” “Verbal Pitfalls,” “Roderick Hume, the Story of a New York 
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BLACK BIRCH, 
Are there black-birch trees a growing in the far-off woods, I 


wonder, 
With a wealth of balmy essence in their branches lithe and 


strong ? 
In the opens do the children reach with eager hands to 
p'under, 


While the quiet woodland arches ring with laugh and shout 
and song ? 


I can 7 +: old gray school-house, with a ledge and wood be- 
side it, 
And the rumpled, mossy pasture-land runs close up to its 


door; 
Wan a back in the greenness, with a tuft of fern to 
ide it, 
And a flash like purest crystal, a spring bubbles and runs o’er. 


There’s a battered tin cup hanging on a drooping bough close 
y it, 

when sunlight comes in flickers, and the shadows gather 
im, 

Oh, the rush of childish footsteps, when at recess time they 


spy it! 
Oh, the flash of cooling water! Oh, the warm lips at its brim! 


Then the pulling at the birches, the delightful swish and rustle, 

And the crackling of the tender twigs, the noisy bursts of glee; 

When the hex rap on the window calls,—ob, what a merry 
tussle, 

In the filling out of pockets, so that no sharp eye may see! 


The dark pode grows strongly cheerful as the little smugglers 
gather, 

And a spicy, woodsy fragrance penetrates its dingy nooks. 

Ah, how sly the rodents nibble, while they make a vain 
endeavor 

To eppeer absorbed in gleaning from the wisdom of their 


books 

When the dally tasks are ended, and with dinner-baskets 
swaying, 

All the aime folks bound homeward, and the house is left in 
gloom, 

Then across the teacher’s weary face a pleasant smile is stray- 


ng 
As she brushes out the litter with her clumsy hemlock broom 
—Arkansaw Traveller. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Alleducational methods are formed for mediocrity, 
since marked ability will shape its own course, whether 
or no. — Boston Transcript. 


— Go through college, if possible. Go to college, if 
no further. Go toward college, at least. This is the 
one surest pathway. — Rev. H. C. Bass, Zion’s Herald. 


— The world will move faster when teachers in the 
public schools shall be paid better wages. — Current. 


— The mind is like a measure for grain; if it is full 
of wheat it will contain no more; there is no room for 
chaff or tares.— Inland Printer. 


Tae Increase or Luxury in our great cities 
has done something to impair womanhood, but more to 
enervate manhood; and in that land where the greatest 
number of doors to remunerative industry and independ- 
ent livelihood are thrown open to woman, the homes 
are the purest and most cultered, and the mothers ap- 
proximate most nearly the ideal of a divine motherhood. 
—Christian Union. 

SHIFTING THE RESPONSIBILITY. —Some good peo- 
ple regard legislation as the specific for all economic ills ; 
panics, pauperism, crime, social, and financial straits are 


all to be cured by a “Be it enacted.” Quite a large 


|| number of people have adopted a new view, namely, that 


school education is the remedy for all the ills of the body 
politic, This is flattering to the schools, if not to the 
intelligence of those who hold the view! — Minn. Jour. 
of Kducation. 

— If the wealthy shall secure control of a series of 
city schools, and shall furnish them gorgeously, shall 
attempt to have taught the higher branches, finishing 
up on graduation-day with a series of grand ceremonies 


such as no poor man with a large family can afford, do 
they not do an infinite amount of harm?—C. F 
Churchill, Tenn. 


Tue Latest InpicrmEntT. —Just as an inordinate 
passion for liberty cheats men out of the gracious benefits 
of law, just as an extravagant estimate of the value of 
wealth crowds out the advantages of culture, just as an 
exclusive love of power hides the glory of justice and 
charity, so must an excessive devotion to learning dis- 
tort the true stature of humanity, robbing the world so 


far of the blessing of mercy, faith, worship, even of mo- 
rality; for morality, as weil as religion, gives way be- 
fore the idolatry of the brain.— Bishop F. D. Hunting- 
ton, N. Y. 


Urixity.— The knowledge of the use of tools is of far 
greater importance and value to most scholars than the 
names of hundreds of places in geography for instance, 
which they may never hear of after they have left the 
school, or of abtruse problems of mathematics which 
they may never have an opportunity to apply or test. 
Knowing how to work with the hand is not only useful 


to practical workmen, but to all men. There are very 
few men that have not felt the need of such a knowledge 
during their life-time. — Report of School Committee, 


Holyoke, Mass. ; 


Too Lone Recirarions.—The trouble with our 
programs is not that too much time is given every day 
to arithmetic or geography ; but that the dose given at 
once is too large for assimilation, and the mental stom- 
achs of our children too often are nauseated and weak- 
ened by too-long-sustained efforts. High-school pupils, 
—bright, earnest students, — have assured me that the 
last fifteen minutes of the ordinary recitation-hour are 
generally “flat, stale, and unprofitable.” _ Why not 
make these exercises of such length that interest will 
not flag? Thirty minutes will prove none too short for 
effective work.—Supt. C. W. Cole, Albany. 


Happiness InpDisPENSABLE. —In the realm of edu- 
cation, schools are often made good for anything but 
places where happiness is developed. No schoolmaster 
ought to feel less than this,—that every child should 
twine round abont him as the morning-glory around its 
support. Woe is me! I never was happy at school. 
I hated it with a sincere, genuine, unmistakable hatred, 
and I do not know but I do yet. The law of making 
men happy ought nowhere else to be more emphatically 
inculcated. I think there is no wrong that is so intol- 
erably mean as that by which public men will screw 
down to the starvation point, men and women that are 
trying to make their living as teachers. If there be 
one place where we ought to induce people to make a 
life profession, it is the school. The salaries should be 


a premium to make it perpetual. Instead of that, we 
are constantly having raw material, raw material.” — 


Henry Ward Beecher. 


LipRARIES FOR Evenine Scuoois.—The compara- 
tively small attendance at evening public schools in 
Chicago and all our cities where such useful agencies 
for good have been established, is to be deplored, for 
the advantages to older boys and girls who have to work 
all day are obvious. In France, the evening schools 
established by the Government are very largely attended, 
and the fact is partly due, perhaps, to the system of free 
libraries connected with the schools. There are about 
ten thousand of these free libraries, which contain the 


most valuable books for young students on every prac- 
tical subject, fully up with the times and constantly in- 
creasing through purchases by the Government, and the 
gifts of private individuals who are interested in popu- 
lar education. These local libraries are open to all who 
wish to use them fourteen hours out of twenty-four, and 
they are generally used by working-people in the even- 
ing. In most of our States some effort has been made 
to establish district school libraries, but for the most 
part these collections are poor and unsatisfactory, being 


composed largely of cast-off literature, second-hand obso- 
leteness which, as has been recently shown by Prof. 
Tyler, disgraces even such a great State as New York. 
Good free libraries attached to each ward school and 
open in the evening would effect a reformatory work 
whose value would far transcend the expense of keep- 
ing them up.—Current. 


CRUX CRITICORUM. 


BY HELEN M. MASON, 


The genius of reform is abroad in the land, and there 
is room for him; but it sometimes happens that one of 
the wheels of his chariot seems not to roll freely, and he 
rides somewhat at random, the crippled wheel not being 
able to follow as the other leads. He has entered the 
school field, and is using his utmost endeavors to show 
by a system of parallel lines and curves the harmony 
between the development whose promise is contained in 
the “original movement of mind and sentiment in the 
shy and secret recesses of child-nature,” and the spirit 
and methods of the true teacher. Unfortunately the 
latter are identified with the course of the unreliable 
wheel, which seems now from some unknown cause to be 
impeded, so that the lines marked by it fail to be well- 
defined. 

The right education of the child calls for the “culti- 
vation of his receptive and reflective faculties.” To 
this end, “ the child,”—be he one, ten, sixty, or seventy, 
—must have presented to him such objects of thought as 
will rightly direct and control these faculties. “The 
child ” needs the concrete. He needs to see and handle 
that about which he learns. Therefore the teacher 
must at every point turn and pick up an object suited 
to the subject in hand, and this object must multiply 


itself by seventy, in order that “the child” may also 
hold it in his chubby fingers. In ten, fifteen, or at 
most in twenty minutes, the interest will flag; so the 
lesson must be short, but woe to the teacher who ven- 
tures now to substitute that wicked thing, the text- 
book! The subject must be changed, and another set 
of objects produced. ‘“ Whence all these objects,” is not 
a question in point. No teacher who values her reputa- 
tion will ask it. 

The mother has the privilege of being tired when she 
has listened to the prattle of her four darlings for five 
hours at the car window, and answered their incessant 
questioning. 

Dear Miss Patience Ubiquity, on the other hand, 
having divined that this eagerness to see and know, 
shown by the children at the car-window, is to be her 
guide in making knowledge (or rather the pursuit of it) 
attractive to the youthful mind, enters the school-room 
door, surrounds herself at 8.45 with “ the child” in his 
seventy-fold aspect, and sets herself about the work of 
turning the kaleidoscope so skillfully for the little ones 
that they forget they are in the school-room, and believe 
themselves to be looking from a veritable car-window. 
Ali this time she is encouraging them to prattle at 
their own sweet will, — said will, albeit, so completely 
under the influence of her guiding hand (she drives not 
four-in-hand but seventy,) that this prattle tends di- 
rectly to the best development of each; while the indi- 
viduality in each is carefully preserved and fostered. 


At 3.45 the many-scened “ first act” closes, A few 
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minutes later the teacher (we will not malign her by 
saying the tired teacher) opens and closes the school. 
room door and enters upon the second act. We now see 
her tripping gaily about in dainty boots and bright-col- 
ored ribbons, as fresh as a morning-glory, visiting the par- 
ents of the little ones and winning them to an interest 
in her work as she has already won the children. Turn 
the glass alittle. We see her substantially shod and 
appropriately dressed, roaming fields, wading brooks if 
necessary, and clambering among rocks, gathering botan- 
ical and entomological specimens for instruction, and 
ferns for ornamentation. She is nailing boxes together 
or else collecting them ready-made, and filling them with 
soil that the children may plant seeds and watch them 
growing. She is in the school-room arranging a black- 
board lesson in writing, refitting to-day’s drawing les- 
son for to-morrow’s use, and ornamenting the otherwise 
unused portions of the board with studies from her 
sketch-book. She is in her room at home conning 
Goethe and Shakespeare. She is reading the daily 
newspaper, the magazines and the educational journals. 
She is at the public library looking out the scientific 
points which her field-studies have brought to her at- 
tention. She is arranging her toilet in preparation for 
attending a social entertainment, mindful as she is that 
the teacher should be not a teacher only, but a member 
of society as well. She is constructing a system of pul- 
leys by means of which the children are to do some 
imaginary work on the morrow,—and she is taking her 
entire séventy on a botanizing tour because to commune 
rightly with Nature they must meet her in her native 
haunts. 

Miss Ubiquity is doing all these things and many 
more, or else she is a magnet of special power, who is 
everywhere by a subtile influence, who sits placidly in 
her school-room, and to whom come flying from all 
points plant-jars, kernels of corn for planting, grasshop- 
pers, bottles of alcohol for killing, insect-pins and bits 
of cork for mounting, specimens of wood useful and or- 
namental and representing all latitudes, buttons and 
bone, piano-keys and elephants’ tusks, metals manu- 
factured and in the native ore, cotton in the pod and in 
every stage of manufacture, railroad maps, clay for 
moulding continents, inclined planes, wedges, screws 
and air-pumps, globes, telescopes and microscopes, and 
pieces of chemical apparatus, all arranging themselves 
with grace and symmetry on her magic-wrought shelves. 

Now it becomes us frankly to admit that Miss Pa. 
tience Ubiquity and her cousins are not as numerous as 
they should be; for it is not expected that their influence, 
though very pervasive, will extend with all its primitive 
force to any other school-rooms than those over which 
they immediately preside. They are ubiquitous in the 
service of their seventy, but they cannot multiply this 
service by seventy. There follows a very strong proba- 
bility that for some time to come, for sixty-nine seven- 
tieths of the schools, the good people of the nation will 
have to bear with such service as Miss Percy Verens, 
Miss Truth Secor, Miss Vera Thoreau, Miss Love N. 
Goodwill and their friends are able to render. This is 
sad; but it would hardly be fair to visit blame upon 
these worthy ladies for not having been born into the 
Ubiquity relationship. The case is as it is; and may it 
not be well for a brief moment to leave to itself that 
oft-demonstrated proposition, that the teachers as a class 
persist in being stupid, and see whether there is possi- 
bly in the management of other industries something 
to be learned by the employers of teachers ? 

If steel rails were wanted instead of iron ones, they 
are not obtained by saying to the workmen, “ Make us 
steel rails; they are made by such and such a process, 
and here is a description of the operation ;” nor by going 
away and complaining that these workmen persist in 
their stupidity, and are making iron rails when they 
have been told how to make steel ones. Neither are 
they made by saying to the workmen, “To make 
steel rails you need such machinery, and it is to be ob 
tained from the Manufacturing Co.” Ex- 
amine the records of any industry in which the age has 
seen a great revolution, and a corresponding increase in 
expenditure will be noted. And not all this is money 
paid to the workmen employed in the establishment ; it 
is paid for facilities enabling the workmen to do their 
work, To be sure, the return is in money; but if it is 


claimed that the return to be expected from the proper 
moulding of that which is sentient and immortal is 
better than money, is it not as well worth the adequate 
expenditure? If not, would it not be wise to be satis- 
fied with the earnest and noble work of faithful teachers, 
and leave them unfretted by pointless criticisms while 
they aim to search out the divine intention hidden under 
each eccentricity which it is theirendeavor to reduce, 
adjust, and fit into its appropriate orbit ? 


FRENCH CULTURE IN BALTIMORE. 


BY PROF, A. M. ELLIOT, 
Prof. of Romance Languages in the Johns Hopkins University. 
[Continued from last week.) 

Passing now to the relation of pupil to instructor, we 
find some items of information that show the circum- 
stances here to be somewhat more propitious than in 
the cases just considered. Many of our French teachers 
have endeared themselves to the Baltimore public by 
long years of faithful service, and their names must be 
inseparably connected with whatever there is of French 
culture, not only in the rising generation, but also in 
the one just passing away. For thirty years Baltimore 
has known several of them, while others date the term 
of their activity here from the close of the war, and few 
only are such recent comers as to feel themselves any- 
thing like strangers in the midst of us. The majority 
have gained experience in other cities of America and 
England before settling here. London, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, have especially contrib- 
uted to increase the members of our most efficient work- 
ers, while in rare instances the profession of teacher was 
entered upon in their native land. It will be seen, 
therefore, that neither time nor experience has been 
wanting to enable them to appreciate the wants of this 
community; and that they have done so in a greater or 
smaller measure is shown by the fact that so many are 
able to make a comfortable living here even when 
entirely dependent upon private patronage. Lessons 
are cheap,—far too cheap for the good of the pupil in 
many cases —and the opportunities for French instruction 
are probadly as numerous in Baltimore as in any other 
city of its size and commercial importance in the United 
States. The great desideratum now is, to better the 
quality of this instruction whenever it is possible, and 
to develop a more extended interest in these studies by 
efficient, entertaining lectures, which shall appeal to 
public sympathy. But to obtain the first of these most 
desirable objects the pupil must meet the teacher half 
way. Iam loth to believe that the students of French 
to-day are less numerous than at any other period in 
the history of this city; nay, my firm conviction is that 
more persons are studying the language now than ever 
before at any given time; but, on account of the large 
number of teachers, they are more scattered. There are 
more individual cliques, more special coteries of French 
influence, than a few years ago.. The French teaching 
is no longer concentrated in the hands of four or five 
professors, and hence at first glance the interest would 
seem to have diminished; but this is not the case. It 
is simply broken up into independent centers that have 
drifted so far apart as to destroy, in the cultivators of 
this subject, all unity of purpose, such as existed about 
the middle of this century. But while I think that the 
numbers who study the French language have probably 
increased during recent years, I must believe the cumu- 
lative evidence of all teachers engaged in the work, that 
the quality of the instructioa has materially deteriorated, 


devoted to it by the pupils. One experienced and pop- 
ular teacher writes with reference to this point: “ Fif- 
teen years ago it was very different. Pupils studied 
during eight or ten months; that is, three or four quar- 
ters of ten weeks. Now-a-days few take more than one 
or two quarters.” It is unreasonable to suppose that, 
with such a lax system as this, people are going to 
acquire any decent knowledge at all, let the subject- 
matter be what it may, and much less of a foreign tongue 
that takes months simply to become accustomed to the 
use of its most rudimentary forms, But even if the 
pupil does run away from his professor in some cases 
before he has learned the A B C of his language, he has 


the right to demand of him while there that a rational 


and this principally because of the short length of time’ 
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system of instruction be pursued, and it is gratifying, 
therefore, to learn that nearly all of our French teachers 
deny allegiance to any single creed in this work. Both 
the inductive and deductive methods (the natural method 
and the common grammar method) are used by the 
the majority of them,—the first for children, and the 
second for adults,—though even for the latter a mixing 
of the two is generally found to be the most profitable. 
Every teacher has tried both systems, each by itself, 
and pronounces against them if thus used,—the one to 
the exclusion of the other. It is only where they are 
made to supplement each other, when the practical 
spoken language is called in to help out the theoretical 
grammar-learning, and vice versa, that the best results 
of instruction are obtained. As this independent testi- 
mony comes from nine-tenths of those actively engaged 
at present in the profession of teaching, and most of 
whom have had a long and very varied experience, it is 
highly valuable and significant, and seems t’ point 
rather to the final adoption of an eclectic system of in- 
struction in modern languages as successful for all 
purely practical purposes. However this may be, the 
majority of instructors now in this city are strenuously 
opposed to the use of any one method to the entire 
exclusion of another. I record these facts with so much 
the more pleasure in that they were a pleasant surprise 
to me as a part of the experience of others in teaching, 
and as agreeing perfectly with my own practical im- 
pressions in learning languages. The results to be 
obtained, according to these combined methods, are as 
satisfactory as could be expected, perhaps, when the 
short length of time and the numerous hindrances to 
serious study are taken into account. Three-fourths of 
those who follow a course of two years, or sixteen 
months, have a sufficient knowledge of the language to 
enable them to translate easy French, to write a simple 
French letter, and with a limited vocabulary to make 
themselves understood in French on the most ordinary 
topics of conversation; in other words they have a fair 
introduction to the study of the French language. 
But here, unfortunately, the matter generally drops, 
and the beginning that has cost so much is soon for- 
gotten in the absence of opportunity to make any prac- 
tical use of the acquired knowledge. A few months of 
total neglect of these first principles result in a smatter- 
ing of the worst kind, unsatisfactory both to pupil and 
parent, and finally the poor teacher is inveigled against, 
because he has not wrought miracles, 


So much for a glance at the past and present of these 
studies. A suggestion on my part, with reference to 
the future, will be pardoned, I trust, by those specially 
interested in them. In gathering up the threads of 
this work among us, the one thing that has impressed 
me more than all others put together is the utter lack 
of any combination of interests, of any unity of purpose, 
with those engaged in it. Each one moves on as best 
he can, with little or no reference to his fellow-workers 
in the field, and the consequence is a great squandering 
of individual energy, the engendering of petty jealous- 
ies, and the attempt to outdo his neighbors in the lively 
competition that exists by cutting down the rates for 
tuition. This is a ruinous policy for any system of in- 
struction, and must, sooner or later, make itself felt to 
the detriment of all interests concerned in it. To rem- 
edy this evil and bring about a community of feeling, I 
would suggest the lecture-field as a common ground on 
which all French professors might unite. Let there be 
established here in Baltimore a French association, in- 
cluding all the legitimate teachers in the city, and, from 
their number, let there be an annual election of eight 
professors to give a series of fortnightly lectures, ex- 
tending from the first of October to the end of May. 
These lectures, made up of two from each of the eight 
professors, could be distributed so as to give plenty of 
opportunity for getting them up, and, at the same time, 
they would present a varied range of topics to the pub- 
lic. The latter would have the advantage of variety of 
subject and of treatment, change of lecturer, and differ- 
ence of pronunciation, which are great considerations for 
those wishing to accustom themselves to the spoken lan- 
guage. Then there would be, moreover, a personal ele- 
ment to insure the success of such an undertaking, in 
that the lectures would bring together, respectively, a 


greater or smaller number of their friends, who would 
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call in others, and, in this way, widen the circle of their 
individual influence. These lectures would be an- 
nounced several months beforehand, so that the public 
would know what was in store for them for the follow- 
ing season. The principal advantage, however, of such 
a system, would fall to the professors themselves, who 
would feel that there was a certain centralized power 
among them which could wield more or less influence in 
their behalf, according as they understood how te appre- 
ciate the wants of the Baltimore public. Is this sug- 
gestion at all a feasible one ? 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN SCHOOL.—(I) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRESTON PAPERS.” 


“A sound mind and soul in a sound body” is the de- 
sideratum toward which we should aim. Body-culture 
should not be neglected for mind-culture or soul-culture 
any sooner than it should be substituted for them. 
Each has separate rights that equally demand our 
respect, attention, and time; therefore we may not, 
must not, build up one of them at the expense or to the 
exclusion of the others. The growth, development, and 
symmetry of all are important. 

Napoleon conceded that “the first requisite of good 
generalship is good health.” We venture further, and 
assert that the first requisite of complete success any- 
where is good health; that is (other things being equal) 
that the most successful people in any profession, trade, 
or business are those having the most vigorous consti- 
tutions. Good health is good nature, genius, enthusi- 
asm, brain, talent, energy, power, and victory to its 
possessor. Who are they that secure the best salaries 
because they can do the best work and the most of it; 
that have work and plenty of it when others are idle; 
the feeble or the strong? Body power, accompanied 
by intellectual and spiritual power, is the complete trio; 
the lever of the nineteenth century that will move the 
great prizes of the world into the grasp of its holder. 
A quick, even circulation; good digestion; vigorous 
pulse; well-developed and judiciously-trained muscles ; 
a broad, deep chest, covering sound lungs, are each 
worth their price in the world’s market of to-day; and 
it is a matter of dollars and cents ([ almost wrote sense) 
that we are as earnest and unremitting in our endeavors 
to train and educate the body as we are in our efforts 
to cultivate the mind. Constitutional talent pays as 
large dividends as any other talent, and we have no 
more right to bury, hamper, or abuse it, than we have 
to do the same by any other of our God-given powers, 
for all of which He will hold us responsible. Superior 
bodily stamina is not vulgar, nor is it a low aim to cul- 
tivate a sound, symmetrical, physical organization. The 
editor of Home and Health truly says that “ sickness is 
discord: health is concord;” and I have a friend,—a 
very successful lawyer,—who even considers sickness as 
a sort of moral degradation, a something to be ashamed 
of, and certainly many of our common ailments are but 
the premiums we have paid to vice, ignorance, or care- 
lessness, 

We know that our minister does not preach any better 
because suffering from neuralgia; our attorney cannot 
make a more brilliant plea or better argument when 
tortured by dyspepsia; our physician cannot diagnose 
more perfectly or prescribe more satisfactorily because 
he is weak, nervous, and feverish; nor should we, as 
teachers, when bringing headache, lassitude, or rheuma- 
tism into the school-room, expect to do the work required 
of us with any greater degree of sticcess because of 
physical ailments; and if the contrary is shown (that 
we do it much worse), ought we not, as a duty to our- 
selves, to our pupils and our patrons, do all we can to 
promote our own health and that of those temporarily 
in our charge? That is the object of this and the suc- 
ceeding papers; and if they awaken one teacher to a 
practical sense of what may be done in this direction, 
their mission is accomplished, their author repaid. 


Right here, please pardon the seeming egotism, while 
I give for your encouragement a bit of my own experi: 
ence. I have taught school thirteen: years, and during 
that time have lost only three-quarters of a day from 
my business by reason of sickness,—one half-day eleven 
years ago, and a quarter of a day nine years since. Both 
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these were occasioned by overwork (for much of the time 
I have worked fifteen or sixteen hours per day); but 
hat is one of the cardinal sins, now tabooed in my deca- 
logue; and for seven years I havn’t had a headache; have 
had a physician only three times in the last decade,— 
once for an operation on my eye to remove a cystic 
growth caused by a cinder that had lodged there for 
two years; the other times for broken bones. It pays 
me to be able to work, and this ability is the product of 
study, care, and training. I do not know the taste of 
some of the most common remedies, because I never 
need them; nor do I know their cost, for the same 
reason. I never had a tooth filled, and have only em- 
ployed a dentist once during the last fourteen years. I 
can walk almost any distance, and several years ago was 
appointed to a position in my native city, where I did 
walk four miles a day five days in the week in going to 
and from my home, with an extra amount whenever I 
went anywhere else. But enough of this; it is not said 
boastingly. Any other woman in ordinary health may 
learn to have as good a record, if not anxious to be 
thought frail, delicate, fashionable. I hope the day is 
near when health will be fashionable as well as con- 
venient, and things indicate it now. 

My talks with pupils have been chiefly on breathing, 
eating, drinking, sleeping, dressing, bathing, working, 
resting, playing; and on the care of eyes, ears, teeth, 
feet, voice, etc.; and hints as to the avoidance and cure 
of some common diseases, together with some simple 
daily exercises for developing and strengthening muscles 
in different parts of the body. Fifteen or twenty min- 
utes of each day spent in training the body, is laying 
up treasure in a bank that will pay every depositor a 
good rate of interest. 


STATISTICS AND INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 


{From the German of Dr. F. Taomas.]} 

The science of statistics is one of those which have 
developed to an unexpected extent in modern times 
and have become of the greatest importance for 
practical life. Comparative statistics furnish a quantity 
of the most interesting results, and their value as the 
source of explanations of various phenomena and infor- 
mation on these points must remain undisputed. 

Statistics are as actively appplied to school affairs as 
to other departments subject to public superintendence, 
as is shown by the yearly reports of educational boards, 
which are becoming more and more a collection of 
accounts and tables. But just here we must confess to 
a doubt of their value. A casual glance into these 
reports shows how little the tables contained in them 
have in common with the actual improvement and prog- 
ress of instruction to which it all ultimately refers. 
Considered from this point of view a great majority of 
school statistics are worth neither the paper nor ink 
with which they are written, and are fit only for the 
waste-basket. Whoever has an opportunity to look 
about among teachers can see that no one seriously 
examines or proves them. If the preparation of school 
statistics were identical with good instruction, it would 
not be possible for sections where statistics are fully 
developed to show such poor results in examinations, as 
is the case. 

It would be for the interest of the schools if the col- 
lection of statistics were not under the charge of school- 
inspectors but of educational boards or statistical 
bureaus. In this way the inspector would necessarily 
busy himself with instruction and methods instead of 
noting year after year, with few changes, the value of 
the school-furniture, the amount of the State appropria- 
tion, and other extraneous facts equally worthless for 
the improvement of instruction. Itis a question whether 
the annual publication of such statements is worth the 
cost. 

But too little may be included in school statistics as 
well as too much. We look in vain for an exact state. 
ment of the number of days and half-days the inspector 
has devoted to his visits, an oversight which is not without 
interest for the tax-payer. No reasonable person would 
require him to devote his entire time to inspecting 
schools. He has as good a claim to holidays as a 
teacher. He has many duties besides mere inspecting. 


But it may well be required that inspecting should fill 


most of his time, and that he should undertake no occu- 
pation not connected with it. 

An inspection should not consist of an examination 
whose resnlt depends on chance circumstances. The 
inspector should stay through a number of recitations 
in different branches, in order to acquire a clear insight 
into the methods followed by the teacher. The only 
proper place for an examination is at the end of the 
school-year. 

It is an open secret that when the inspection of 
schools consists merely in collecting statistics and 
making a hasty examination, it is of little benefit to the 
school, and the inspector’s influence is over as soon as 
his back is turned. Therefore fewer statistics and more 
work, 


IRREGULAR SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


ONE WAY OF MEETING THE EVIL. 


There is no doubt that the irregular attendance of pu- 
pile has much to do with the failure to secure the best re- 
sults from our public-school system. Among the many plans 
adopted to bring about a change for better is that devised by 
the school board of one of our cities. The board concluded 
not to pass any more stringent rules for the punishment of 
irregular pupils, but to appeal to parents, and with this view 
sent out the accompanying circular. The results thus far have 
been highly satisfactory. The attendance has become more 
regular, and parents seem to understand better than they did 
that the school-work of the child is for the time being his chief 
vocation. 


To the Parents of the Pupils connected with the Public Schools 
of the City of é 

The aim of the school committee is to provide the best pos- 
sible education for your children by making the public schools 
of our city as excellent, in every way, as they can become, 
The plans of the committee are, however, hindered by the ir- 
regular attendance of pupils, and by their withdrawal from 
school before the close of the daily sessions. 

The committee recognize the fact that there may be emer- 
many which will render the occasional absence of a pupil 

rom school desirable and necessary, and they also understand 
very well that that in cases of physical infirmity there must be 
the relaxation of the ordinary requirements. 

The committee have no desire to overcrowd the pupils with 
work, nor to interfere with tkat parental watchfulness over 
children’s health which it is the duty of all parents to exercise. 

They cannot but think, however, that there are some erro- 
neous notions prevalent which ought to be corrected, and 
which, if corrected, would promote the welfare of the children 
and make our schools more successful. 

One of these notions is that the school work can be subor- 
dipvated to almost anything else, and that it is a mere incident 
> Ag child’s life, and not his chief vocation for the time 

ng. 

In consequence of this erroneous notion, pupils are kept at 
home for the most trifling reasons, and the teachers are asked, 
—_ and again, to excuse neglected lessons, and to omit some 
of the prescribed studies of the course. 

The committee cannot think that five hours a day, for five 
days each week, make an excessive requirement, especial 
when it is remembered that every Saturday is a holiday, an 
that other holidays are interspersed, as at Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and io the spring. 

They believe that the best interests of the children are se- 
cured, and their future usefulness advanced by having them 
feel that in connecting themselves with the, school, they enter 
upon the preparation of themselves for the real work of life, 
that for the time being it is as real as anything can be in the 
future, and that thererefore they should cultivate habits of 
promptness, patience, and fidelity. But a pupil who is taken 
out of school to attend entertainments, to perform some house- 
hold task which might be attended to at any other time, or to 
gratify some caprice,—is apt to conclude that his school-work 
is of but little importance, and he thus grows up without that 
painstaking earnestness and sincerity which have so much to 
do with success in whatever may be his calling in the time to 
come. Our schools are to be regarded not sr as agencies 
for gaining information in a few branches of study, but as 
helps for the training of character. 

he committee therefore respectfully but earnestly ask P eng 
coéperation in securing the regular attendance of your children. 

A second erroneous notion which needs correction is that all 
the school tasks are over 8o soon as the lessons have been re- 
cited, whereas the plan is to secure some time each day, in 
school, for preparing for the next day’s work, and for such 
general instruction and training as may be thought helpful. 

Under this mistaken view, that a pupil’s presence is not 
needed except during his hours of actual recitation, we receive 
numerous requests from pone to permit their children to 
come late, and to leave school as soon as they have recited. 

The right development, and ordinarily the safety of the 
pupils, demand that they should be present throughout each 
day’s session, from the time of the opening to the closing of 
the day’s work. 

If they are not actually engaged in reciting lessons, provision 
is made for their spending the time in study and in other suit- 
able ways, so that there is no idle time and there are no profit- 
less hours. 

The attention of the committee has been called to cases 
where pupils dismissed early from school, under requests easily 
from parents, have, instead of going their 

omes, placed themselves in the reach of temptation by loiter- 
ing on the way, or by going to places of which their parents 
were ignorant. 

The committee feel unwilling, for these reasons, to | om 
excuses for lateness, or to consent to early dismissal, and beg 
that parents will not make such applications except in cases 
where the necessity is imperative. 

If a pupil is physically unable to take all the 
course of study, or to spend the full amount of time in the 
eens a certificate from a physician to that effect should 

sent. 


If it is desired that a pupil should take private lessons in 
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special studies from other teachers, or should assist in any 

work at home, a very little contrivance will, in most cases, se- 

— hours for these purposes other than the regular school 
ours. 

The committee disclaim any intention of ignoring any wisely 
considered plan of parents, and are very unwilling to add to 
the stringency of the rules already adopted. They greatly 
prefer appealing to you to lend your aid in doing what, in the 
end, will be for your children’s welfare. With your codpera- 
tion they can make our schools more attractive, and cause their 
work to be more profitable to your children. 


HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOLS OF THE 
GRAND DUCHY OF HESSEN. 


REPORT OF A GOVERNMENT COMMISSION, IN STUTTGART, 
GERMANY. 

Berlin and Rembold (1) come to the following conclusions: 
The present slanting system of penmanship should be retained. 
The following rules should be adopted in the schools: 

1. The inclination of the letters,—i. e., the angle which the 
downward stroke makes with a line perpendicular to the ruling 
of the paper,—should be 35°-40°, 

2. The book should not be placed to the right, but as nearly 
as possible before the median line of the body, and so inclined 
that the direction of the writing rises from the left and below 
to the right and upward at an angle of 30°-40°. When in the 
proper position the downward stroke is perpendicular to the 
table’s edge, and the center of the line just being written oppo- 
site the median line of the body. 

8. The position of the body essentially corresponds to the 
rules laid down in section 2 of the ordinance of 1868, to which 
only a few additions need be made, so that the sections of this 
paragraph reads as follows: (a) The upper part of the body 
remains upright as far as possible, so that it is supported by 
the spinal column, which is prevented from becoming tired by 
resting its lower portion ainstasupport. (b) The transverse 
axis of the body, the conuscting line between the shoulders, is 
parallel to the longer edge of the table, and an oblique position 
of the upper part of the body is therefore not justifiable, as is 
recommended by some teachers for the acquisition of a neat, 
slanting style of writing. (c) The body must not be pressed 
against the edge of the table, but kept at a distance of about 
three cm. from it. (d) the head, whose transverse axis is also 
parallel to the longer edge of the table, is lowered but slightly 
toward the latter, and not more than is necessary to obtain a 
suitable angle between the visual plane and the surface of the 
table. (e) The elbows must be kept a little lower than the 
edge of the table and at an equal distance from the body; this 
distance should be neither too great nor too small, but has a 
certain margin within which it depends upon the height of the 
shoulder above the edge of the table. (/) The forearms, not 
the elbows, are laid upon the table in an almost symmetrical 
position, the book being placed in the median line of the body. 
(7) The position of the feet is the same as in the original rules. 

4. This position of the body is to be maintained during the 
whole act of writing, the upper part of the body and the upper 
arms to the point of support of the forearms upon the table’s 
edge remaining quiet, and the hand and forearm aloné per- 
forming the act of writing. In regard to the latter the follow- 
ing directions should be observed : (a) The movements neces- 
sary to produce the letters and single words must be performed 
by the joints of the fingers and the wrist. (b) The right fore- 
arm must not move its point of support upon the table’s edge 
outward as the writing advances along the line, but must 
revolve about it as a center, thus describing an arc upon the 
table. The anterior portion of the hand would thus describe 
an arc with a long radius, the ruling forming the chord, so 
that in order to keep the writing in a straight line, the distance 
of the anterior portion of the hand from the point of support 
must be slightly increased as the center of the line is approached, 
and then again gradually diminished. This diminution should 
not be produced by withdrawing the forearm, but by a slight 
bending on the floger-joints and wrist. In order to facilitate 
adherence to these directions, it is advisable, especially in 
smaller children, to shorten the lines. (c) When a new ifte 
is begun, the forearm must describe the same arc backward 
with greater rapidity. Asthe distance between the anterior 
portion of the hand and the point of support of the elbow 
diminishes, the more lines are written; this decrease should 
be counteracted, not by withdrawiag the forearm, but by bend- 
ing the wrist and finger-joints, and when this is no longer 
possible, by withdrawing the book with the left hand. This 
latter motion of the left hand must not be performed by 
changing the point of support of the left forearm upon the 
table’s edge, but either by a movement of the wrist or a slight 
rotation of the left forearm about its point of support. 

5. The head also must not change its position; the slight 
rotation from left to right in writing is not injurious. 

The school board and teachers should sufficiently under- 
stand the necessity and importance of these directions, so as 
to enforce them with the proper intelligence and energy. The 
best means to accomplish this would seem to be the embodi- 
ment of a short abstract of Berlin and Rembold’s report in the 
regulations of writing. 

In view of the deleterious consequences of a too close 
approach of the eyes in writing, and the fact that in the 
youngest children this is the case to a very high degree, pro- 
ducing most unfortunate results, which for anatomical reasons 
cannot be obviated by changing the regulations, the following 
suggestions are made: 


1. Reading and writing, playing with small objects, in gen- 


eral work requiring close vision, should be forbidden in the 
schools for younger children, the kindergartens, etc.; whence 
the children frequently enter school with eyes already myopic. 

2. Instruction in writing should be limited as much as pos- 
sible the first year; reading of distant objects (blackboard) 
should first be taught, then of books, and finally, writing, the 
time not extending beyond half an hour the first years, and 
limited to 5-10 minutes, followed by a pause of a few minutes. 

3. The letters should be large, symmetry and beauty being 
of less importance. 

4. The slanting lines of the blackboards and books should be 
omitted. 

5. Writing, especially at home, should be limited as much 
as possible, and permitted only when the child’s home is suffi- 
ciently light and airy. 

5. The teachers should impress the children with the im- 
portance of assuming the correct attitude when writing at 
home. Instruction of the parents on this subject would also 
be desirable. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications pains to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,”’ and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Zast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


CHARADE, 


My first is to cut as carpenters do; 
My second we see every day; 
No matter what calling or trade we pursue, 
My second is sure to be always in view, 
If we’re working at rest or at play. 
My third is something we all do possess, - 
And so does the brute and the bird; 
When you find what it is I’m sure you’! confess 
That ’tis plain to the sight and quite easy to guess, 
And thus I'll dispose of my third. 
My fourth is in Scotland,—a river of fame, 
As it sweeps on its way to the sea; 
If you do not solve this you are surely to blame, 
For a village in Oregon bears the same name; 
Now I’ve made it as plain as can be, 
My fifth is well known as a species of grain 
That grows in all countries and climes; 
It is oft used for bread, and you’!l see very plain 
Some is made into fluid which causes much pain, 
And is often the cause of great crimes. 3 
My sixth in the mane of the lion resides; 
It is also oft found in a fruit 
That we get from the tropics where sunshine abides, 
And ’tis seen in the ‘rise and fall of the tides,’’— 
As for further description I’m mute. 
My whole is a religious doctrine or creed, 
Which many profess and believe; 
But to what I now say just listen and heed,— 
The Christian religion ’twill not supersede, 


For ’tis sure to mislead and deceive. G3. 


KNIGMA OF AMERICAN AUTHORS: 58 LETTERS. 
My 40, 48, 37, 11, 21, 4, the most American of our great 


poets, 

My 6, 42, 1, 50, 16, 45, 36, 21, 51, the greatest of our 
romancers. 

My 58, 7, 21, 44, 26, 39, 28, 12, 25, 47, breathed many a 
song into the air. 

My 3, 7, 47, 35, 29, 57, the scholar, critic, poet, and foreign 
minister. 

My 52, 18, 32, 12, 49, 36, died at a foreign court. 

My 30, 25, 17, a genius early wrecked. 

My 56, 48, 34, 27, 21, 44, sometimes called the ‘‘ Goldsmith 
of America.”’ 

Pn 53, 45, 58, 3, 31, 21, 38, the essayist, novelist, poet, 
editor, 

My 1, 16, 2, 41, 15, 27, 23, 36, the author of a charming 
winter idyll. 

My 5, 53, 7, 48, 54, 42, 13, went to Walden that he might 
learn how to live. 

My 55, 22, 36, 21, 33, 5, 15, a female novelist, foreign-born. 
, ee, 3, 2, 20, 29, 46, 43, whose Underbrush makes warm 
riends. 

My 46, 11, 19, 56, 9, the author of Karthern Pitchers. 

My 24, 14, 36, 18, 44, 8, 10, was born in Boston in 1791. 

My whole, a quotation from the ‘‘ Sage of Concord.” 

W. H. T. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1. A vowel. 5. Fastened together. 

2. Measures used by printers. 6. A color. 

3. A smouldering coal 7. A consonant, 

4. To shelter with trees. Eva H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 14. 
CHARADE.—Turkey.: 


DecAPITATIONs.—1, Wan, an. 2. Orange,range. 3. Rover, 
over. 4. Bold, old. 5. Ebony, bony. 6. Sever, ever. 7. 
Li. rue, 8. Ewe, we. 9. Reel, eel. Initial letters, ‘* Wor- 
cester, 


WoORD-sSQUARE.— 


R 
H 
M 
B 


Ban 


— A. B, Stewart, Carthage, N. Y., sends us the correct solu- 
tion to Bnigma of Feb.7, E. C. Mahone, Louisville, Ky., 
solved the Ancient Riddle of same date. “ Nillor,” North 
Easton, Mass., answers the Conundrum of Jan. 24, 


— The author of the enigma given above, a well-known 
teacher, writes as follows: ‘* Please find inclosed the results of 
a recreation of an hour or so. If it isof any useto you for Lit. 
erary Eclipses you are welcome to it. I enjoy the Eclipses of 
THe JOUBNAL oF EpvucaTion.”’ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Dr. J. 8. Hallman Philadelphia, Pa, “Tt is of good 
. , e p a. says 
service in the troubles arising f olism. satis- 
festive in. my ng from alco and gives 


DRIFT. 


— Mr. G. W. Cable, of New Orleans, appears in a new réle, 
in a late number of the Century Magazine, as the unsparing 
critie of the pernicious system of leasing State prisoners to 
private employers which prevails in the Southern States. The 
revelations of the abuses of this system, which is itself a 
chronic abuse, will direct the attention of the whole country to 
this weak spot in Southern life, Mr. Cable, in this article, 
which was originally read before the Conference of Charities 
at Louisville, Ky., only speaks for the rising sentiment of the 
most thoughtful and humane people of all these States. At 
home, the author of ‘‘ Old Creole Days,’’ is even better known 
asa zealous churchman, Sunday-school worker, and expert 
in charities than as a novelist. 

— One of the most obstinate difficulties, even in the higher 
grades of school-life, in all parts of the country, is the painful 
habit of bungling and ungrammatical expression that prevails 
in school-exercises and recreations. Not one-fourth the pupils 
in any school we visit seem capable of standing, in a respect- 
ful and natural way, before a class, and telling what they know 
about avything without “‘ assault and battery ’’ on the English 
language, too often requiring the helping hand of the teacher 
to reduce their crude and confused sentences to presentable 
shape. The fact is, that we are just beginning to realize the 
gravity of our mistake in the persistent neglect of thorough 
and continuous instruction all the way up, from kindergarten 
through the university, in the English language,—beyond com- 
parison, in the fullnessof its meaning, the noblest agency of 
education for the English-speaking child. Not only should 
direct instruction in the mother-tongue be the leading study in 
every school, but every recitation and the entire intercourse of 
school-life should be a perpetual exercise in speaking and writ- 
ing good English, with all that depends thereon. 

— Now and then a new governor or leader in the legislature, 
comes up to the State-house bursting with a magnificent plan 
for reform in the manufacture and supply of school-books. 
Of course, a dozen superannuated schoolmasters want the job 
of inflicting a new set of these necessary evils on the youthful 
mind. Another crowd scent the opportunity of a new pub- 
lishing commission, and plenty of “laboring men,’’ who 
spend, every year, on whiskey and politics ten times the ex- 
pense of educating their children, clamor for ‘‘ cheap school- 
books.’”’ The Governor of Iowa appears to be suffering, just 
now, from an attack of this sort, which threatened the legis- 
lature of Kentucky a year ago. These good people seem to 
forget that the most eminent talent of the country is now en- 
listed by the great publishing-houses in the preparation of 
school-books, and that the trouble in schools is to find teach- 
ers competent to use wisely the best we have ; that good 
school-books, like everything good, cost money; that three- 
fourths the people who complain of their cost are spending, in 
various ways of self-indulgence, money enough even to pay 
tuition for their children. There may be good sense ia a State 
establishing a uniform system of books, and making a con- 
tract with the most favorable house or houses for a supply; 
but all attempts to handle the school-book business by the 
poligecians that dominate our State legislatures will result in 
advantage only to the political ‘‘machine,’’ and the discom- 
fiture of the children. 

— The most palpable absurdity, just now, going under the 
name of “science,” is found in the speculations of a little 
group of learned pundits on the future of the Negro Race. 
Several of these solemn gentlemen are actually shedding ink 
in the quarterlies to prove that ‘Our Brother in Black” is 
‘dying out.”? Some of the politicians that monopolize Southern 
journalism would convince us that the white man alone de- 
serves the praise for the reviving prosperity of this section. A 
portion of the clergy proclaim his growing moral degeneracy, 
and quite despair of getting him into heaven. There ars still 
social philosophers who advise his ‘‘ transportation.”” Mean- 
while, the subject of all these fine theories is fulfilling the 
primal injunction, to ‘‘ multiply and replenish the earth,’”’ in a 
decidedly more vigorous style than ever his prolific white 
cousin of the sunny realm. He ‘‘ dies,’’as we all do, but in- 
stead of ‘‘ dying out,” is living on just now, to the amazing 
tune of 7,000,000, with a “looking for of judgment” of speedy 
* millions on millions”? more. While thousands on thousands 


‘of the superior white young men of the South are thronging 


the Northwest and flooding our Eastern cities, the colored 
man shows himself more of s Southerner than the white man, 
and never willingly goes from home. Spain once destroyed 
her material prosperity by driving away the Jews and the 
Moors; and we fancy the American people will never inaugu- 
rate the stupendous lunacy of trying to rid itself of the most 
docile and valuable laboring class for half the Nation. The 
negro now represents $100,000,000 of savings, and is living bet- 
ter, earning and laying up more, than ever before, He would 
be a bold man, who, after a tour among Southern colored 
schools, would attempt to dogmatize on the mental limitations 
of this people. We should be glad to know that the Christian 
Church everywhere was as well off for clergy as the hundred 
colored Methodist ministers we faced, the other day, in Louis- 
iana. The morals of these people, with all their drawbacks 
are as hopeful as thousands of the immigrants from Southern 
Europe that swarm the gulf-region, or a similar class of the 


** white trash ’”’ of the Atlantic coast, or the lowest type of the 
mountaineers. In short, for the latest comer on the field of 
civilization, the American colored man, twenty years out of 
slavery, is giving a creditable account of himself. He will 
mske his own way, anyhow. But if the “superior race” will 
turn to and vindicate its superiority in common sense and 
common humanity by trying to lift up the lowly, we can dis- 
peuse with the learned pundit and repose on the faith that 
the Almighty knew what He was about when He launched 


any particular type of humanity on this planet. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF TRAVEL FOR 
AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


IV. — 8ST. PAUL. 


We cannot better introduce our illustration than by quoting 
from a Pioneer Press editorial, written Dec. 16, 1883: 

“In all the bistory of the growth of American cities, mar- 
velous a8 the story is, there is no chapter more wonderful than 
that which is written with this closing year of the develop- 
ment of St. Paul and Mipneapells. Nominally, it is the tale 
of two cities. In reality, it tells of the expansion of two com- 
munities, as nearly allied to each other in business interests as 
they are in geographical situation ; so identified today in 
everything relating to the future, toward which both are look- 
ing with exultant hope, that it is really the tale of one. In 
all that makes us exultant at home and envied abroad, the 
city which lies at the head of navigation on the Mississippi, 
and that clustered about the great water-power ten miles up 
the river, constitute the single metropolis of the Northwest.” 

It is upon St. Paul that we propose to center our attention 
this week, reserving its sister city till a later study. With so 
fruitful a subject as this great and prosperous city, we cannot 
afford to go about our work hap-hazard, but will divide the 
lesson into topics, The 
Statistician, however, ap- 
pears with such volumi- 
nous notes,and with such 
a not-to-be-set-aside air, 
that, in spite of the veto 
of those who “ hate sta- 
tistics,” we foresee that 
historians and geogra- 
phers will have small 
chance. A swift glance 
at the St. Paul of olden 
time shows us first the Ab- 
origines in undisturbed 
possession of their hunt- 
ing grounds along the 
‘‘great river’’; then the 
log cabin of the pioneer 
begins to find its place 
among the cone-shaped 
tepees’’ of the red-man, 
and the Fathers” to 
plant their missions at 
Mendota and Pigs eye.”’ 
To the Catholics are due 
our thanks for substitut- 
ing the present name of 
thecity forthe outrageous 
one formerly applied to 
it. Bat little space must 
be given to the St. Paul 
of those early days. We 
wish to consider her ap- 
pearance to-day, her im- 
portance as a railroad or 
commercial center, her 
rapid growth, and her ed- 
ucational facilities. 

As every one knows, 
St. Paul is situated at the 
head of navigation on the 
river, 


——*‘ whose course is run 
From land of snow to land of 
fun,” 


The city is built on a bend 
inthe river, which always 
succeeded in reducing my 

ideas of the cardinal points to a grand muddle; who could 
quite understand looking at the windows and spires of West 
St. Paul reflecting the sun’s last beams as he sank to rest be- 
hind the heights on the opposite river-bank ? The city proper, 
on the left bank of the stream, is built upon a plateau which 
is about seventy feet above the river level. A considerable 
portion of this is underlaid by a bed of limestone of great value 
for building purposes. This portion of St. Paul includes the 
business-blocks, hotels, churches, etc., as well as many hand- 
some residences; but it is upon the bluffs which encircle the 
city that we must look for the “palace homes,’’ Surrounded 
as they are with ample grounds laid out in perfect taste, and 
shaded by magnificent oaks, sole remnants of the “ forest pri- 
meval”’ which once crowned these bloffs, it will be hard to 
eclipse their attractions, go where you will. We are sorely 
tempted to dwell longer upon this part of our study; to call 
attention to the sloping bridge which springs from the plateau 
on the left bank to the low land on the opposite side; to point 
out Carver’s Cave, and perhaps become loquacious over its 
Stories; but the ‘‘head-master’’ shakes his head ominously 
and sends us on. 

Few will dispute the fact of St. Paul’s being the great rail- 
way center for the Northwest when, in addition to the fact 
that it is the headquarters, or chief terminal point, for nine 
great corporations, they learn that nearly one-fifth of the 11,000 
miles of railway constructed in the United States in 1882 is 
credited to the system which centers here. Reaching out on 
every side, they connect the city with the fast-increasing com- 
merce of the Great Lakes, make tributary to her the immense 
lumber product of Wisconsin, and the unparalleled mineral re- 
Sources of Michigan, and pour into her lap the agricultural 
Wealth of all the vast Northwest. Doubtless those who are 


| already anticipating a peep at the “‘ Wonderland” of the Na- 
tion, or who have set their goal as far west as the fruitful val- 
ley of the Willamette, will agree with one of the speakers at 
the Railway banquet of St. Paul, as he said: ** Finally, her 
crowning advantage is as the eastern terminus of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad.” What better illustrates the rapid growth of 
St. Paul than the word of Gov. Alex. Ramsay at this same 
banquet! He quotes from a speech delivered by himself in 
1849, when he proclaimed the organization of the Territorial 
|government of Minnesota: ‘* The fabled magic of the Eastern 
tale that reared a palace in a single night, only, can parallel 
the reality of growth and progress. Steam on the water, steam 
on the land, everywhere fills the ear and sight. Railroads in- 
tersecting interlink remotest points. Let some deem the vision 
impracticable, the life of a short generation will realize it.” 
Many looked’ upon these words, uttered when painted red-men 
and French voyagers greatly outnumbered the Anglo Amer- 
icans, as but a type of the “ spread-eagleism” of the West. 
**But,” he says, ‘‘as I repeat those words to-night they seem 
words of truth and soberness, and the prediction is more than 
fulfilled.” 

The next topic, though last, should by no means be least in 


interest tous. St. Paul, to-day, has 17 public-school buildings 
at a valuation of $505,100, while within her limits are 23 private 
schools and academies; and only a short distance away are 
Hamline University and Macalester College; 8,750 pupils are 
enrolled in the schools. What a march of improvement is in. 
dicated by these figures, and what acontrast to the little school 
(of nine scholars, only two of whom were white) opened by 
Mies Harriet E. Bishop in July, 1847! That we may the better 
appreciate the fine school-buildings of to-day, we will give, in 
closing, her own description of this unique school-room: ‘‘ The 
school was commenced in a little log hovel, covered with bark 
and chinked with mud, previously used as a blacksmith’s shop; 
it was a room about 10 feet by 12. On three sides of the in- 
terior of this humble structure pegs were driven into the logs 


upon which boards were laid for seats. Another seat was 
made by placing one end of a plank between the cracks of the 
logs, and the other upon a chair; this was for visitors, A 
rickety, cross-legged table in the center, and a hen’s nest in 
one corner, completed the furniture.’’ 


—A young artist once called upon Mr. Aububon, the great 
student of birds, to show him some drawings and paintings. 
Mr. Audubon was much interested, and after examining the 
work of the artist, said: ‘' Ilikeit very much, but it is alittle 
deficient in details. You have painted the legs of this bird 
nicely, except in one respect. The scales are exact in shape 
aud color, but you have not arranged them correctly as to 
number.” “I never thought of that,” said the artist. ‘* Quite 
likely,’ said Audubon. ‘* Now, upon this upper ridge of the 
partridge’s leg there are just so many scales. You have too 
many. Nature does her work perfectly. Examine the legs of 
a thousand partridges, and you will see that the scales are the 
same in‘number. All partridges are made alike.’”? The lesson 
shows how Audubon himself became great,— by patient study 


in small things, - 


THE SPICH FAMILY. 


1V.—PIMENTO, OR ALLSPICE. 


The pimento tree is a native of most of the West Indies, but 
it thrives-best and produces the most spice on the Island of 
Jamaica, although it is abundant there only once in five years, 
It is an evergreen tree, with dark, glossy, green leaves. In 
July the tree is covered with clusters of white flowers, which 
produce dark-purple berries. The fruit is not allowed to ripen 
when the seeds are to be used for spice. They are gathered 
when fully grown, and just before beginning to ripen. They 
are dried in the sun, on raised board floors, and turned fre- 
quently during the first few days; they are then winnowed, 
and afterwards dried still more; this process is repeated until 
the kernels rattle in the outer covering. While drying, the 
color has changed to a dark brown. They are packed in bags 
for exportation, and are mach used in cooking and somewhat 
in medicine, 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


ORDER IN SCHOOL. 


To Miss Atherwitsend (Journal, Jan. 31): 

The superintendent and visitors compliment the order in my 
school. I have more than sixty pupils. My plans are simple: 
I speak in a low tone, and usually direct but once. The pupils 
understand I|’!] not proceed with any exercise without perfect 
order and attention upon their part. The work and recitations 
are so interesting it is thought a punishment to missany. If 
I fail to hold the attention of a class it is my fault, not theirs, 
Never more than fifteen or twenty in one division. I let them 
do the talking and the work (or play). I change the occupa- 
tion of each division every fifteen or twenty minutes, 

I break up each session with a pleasing rest. I am always 
pleasant,—never Jetting them see that mischief worries me. 
If any one bangs the doors, or stamps over the floors, or stands 
out of place, I remind them of good manners, and have them 
try again. By smile, kind words, love, and a “ pretty room,” 
the tone of my school is raised till the five-year-olds almost gov- 
ern themselves. 

As to work when not reciting,—with writing the reading, 
working the numbers, drawing with paper, corn, tooth-picks, 
pencil, or chalk, folding designs in paper, sorting pictures or 
words, reading or finding something new, thinking of a picture 
or ‘‘dreaming’’ ready for a language-lesson,—our chief trouble 
is that we haven’t time for alljthat we would like todo, If I set 
out a box with some remarks, as, ‘‘Car-load of lumber, come 
in. Carpenters may build a ship, or a house,’’ one could 
almost hear a pin fall, so afraid are they of missing what is 
said, or of disturbing the division then reciting. In short, 
keep them busy, and train them to be careful. 

Miss HAPPYANDBUSY. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CINCINNATI. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS TIMMINS, 
The Apostle of the Bands of Mercy, and Joint Founder, with George T, 
Ange!l, Keq., of the American Band of Mercy Movement. 


It has been a joy and an inspiration to go through the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools with Supt. Peaslee, to hear the well- 
trained singing, to see the excellent order in which the teach- 
ers and scholars worked, and to note the high quality of the 
work; to listen to the beautiful ‘‘ Memory Gems” from the 
great masters of thought, so feelingly recited in English and 
German by all classes of pupils; to hear the story of the Tree 
Planting combined with the celebration of authors’ and great 
men’s names and lives; to see the walls of the school-room 
embellished with the portraits of the good and great of song 
and story; and further, to find other pictures on the walls; to 
behold the artistic decoration of the blackboards by the pupils, 
and the regular teachers, and the instructors of penmanship 
and drawing. These, and other good things, presented an un- 
failing charm tothe eye and stimulus tothe mind. I could not 
help believing that Cincinnati must be as proud of her public 
schools and noble-minded superintendent, as he and the mas- 
ters, teachers, and pupils were of the system, neatness, and 
thorough quality of their work. 


QUERIES. 

4. At the late meeting of the New England Normal Associa- 
tion, Mr. Scott of Westfield said, ‘‘ It is impossible to teach 
synthetically.’ Now I want to have him rise and explain, for 
L confess myself so stapid that I could not understand him, 

Foey. 

5. Had Byron a sister? If so, was she an own sister, or only 
half? If half, whose daughter was she, — his father’s or 
mother’s ? 

6 In the following lines from Scott, is the inflection at the 
end rising or falling ? 

‘‘ Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 


Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land !”’ 


(I have copied the punctuation just as it is in the edition of 
Scott that I have; it may, or it may not, be ema Pe 
7. What is regarded by good authorities as the ‘‘ national 
air’’ of the United States ? A READER, 
8. Why wes Sherman’s march across Mississippi, in 1863, 
called the Meridian raid ”’ ? 
9. What were some of Gen. Halleck’s duties in the office he 
held at Washington, D. C., during the Civil War ? 
10. Is the Chief Justice considered one of the members of 
the President’s cabinet ? 
11. Why is the northern boundary of Delaware circular ? 


‘ 
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THE WEEK. 


The estimates of the pecuniary losses incurred through the 
flood-tide of the Ohio river, vary from $30,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000. An inventory of private losses is unattainable, but the 
aggregate along the thousand miles each side of the river, must 
be enormous. Hour after hour observers have counted fleets 
of dwelling-houses, barns, merchandise, floating down the re- 
lentless waters. 

The terrible wind-storms which are apt to visit the Southern 
Mississippi Valley every spring have begun again this year, and 
even earlier than was feared. The storm which has just 
swept across Georgiaand Alabama dealt more than usual death 
and destruction, because its course was longer and broader 
than usual. 

That the placing of the telegraph in the hands of the Federal 
Government involves no infringement on the organic law, the 
Supreme Court has decided in the case of the Peninsula Tele- 


' graph Company vs. The Western Union Telegraph Company. 


Commerce and the postal service being placed within the power 
of Congress because they are national in their operations, the 
Court held that the power thus granted is not confined to ‘‘ the 
instrumentalities of commerce or the postal service known or 
in use when the Constitution was adopted; but they keep 
pace with the progress of the country, and adapt themselves 
to the new development of time and circumstances.”’ 

The effort to raise the standard of scholarship at West Point 
has attracted the attention of Belford of Colorado, a statesman 
of the “‘rip-roaring’’ order, who disapproves. He has been 
answered by Randall and others. 

Competitive examination will be held in twelve cities of New 
York for the State civil service, on the same day next month 
for positions as clerks, guards in prisons, and pages and mes- 
sepgers. 

The Harvard Faculty and the Princeton Trustees have 
adopted the stringent resolutions for the regulation of inter- 
collegiate sports which were recommended by the late confer- 
ence of college faculties on the subject. Five colleges must 
adopt them to make them binding. 

Abroad,— At the recent meeting of the International Arbi- 
tration and Peace Association in London, speeches of a very 
rose-colored character were made, and a firm belief was ex- 
pressed in the probability of preventing the bloodshed of war 
and the immense cost of military establishments. Neverthe- 
less rumors of wars are everywhere, 

Events in the Soudan are drawing to a focus. On the Red 
Sea coast 5,000 Englishmen are faced by 18,000 rebels under 
Osman Digna. An outbreak of cholera is feared, in conse- 
quence of the neglect to bury the dead after Baker Pacha’s 
rout. At Khartoum, a diminished garrison, and a native pop- 
ulation whose sympathies waver between Mahdi and General 
Gordon, alone support the latter in the face of the advance of 
the former from Ei Obeid. A period of holy truce is said to 
have kept the False Prophet quiet during the past months. 
This has now ended, and his army is again in the field. A few 
days will serve to show the worst or the best. 

Prince Bismark’s reason for sending back the Lasker resolu- 
tion to Congress is thus given in the official papers: He dis- 
liked the commendation of “the object and effect of Herr 
Lasker’s political activity,” saying that the opinion is one 
which events in Germany do not justify; and he did not ask 
the Emperor’s permission to lay the resolution before the 
Reichstag, because he would have been obliged officially to ad- 
vocate an opinion which he cannot accept as correct. 

Portugal and England are negotiatiog a treaty with regard 
It provides for free navigation, and fixes 

ortuguese dary in the Zambesi region. 
Shire riverand Lake Nyassa. pane 


A RADICAL educational bill is now before the Massa- 
chusetts Legislative Committee on Education, looking 
to the amendment of the law of 1878 relating to the 
employment of illiterate minors. This law is supposed 
to provide that any person who, during the sessions of 
the public schools, employs a minor under fourteen years 
of age who cannot read and write shall be fined. It is 
now proposed to extend the provisions of this statute so 
as to include all illiterate minors, ¢. e. under twenty- 
one, provided these minors have been for two years resi- 


dents of the State and of a town where free evening 
j |schools have been maintained. 


TuE two bills now before Congress relating to Federal 
Aid for Education,—the Blair Bill in the Senate, and 
the Willis Bill in the House,—do not differ materially in 
their general provisions, and either, if adopted by Con- 
gress will render very essential aid to the needier parts of 
our country, which are so sadly suffering for want of 
the blessing of free schools, and that largely from the 
poverty, and not from the want of interest, of the people 
to be educated. Both bills distribute the money directly 
from the U. S. Treasury to the several States and ter- 
ritories on the basis of illiteracy of the census of 1880, 
school and adult, from ten years old and upwards. Both 
bills recognize the educational authorities of the State, 
aided, as the proper officers to superintend the disburse- 
ment of the funds in the several States, and both require 
annual reports to Congress, through the Commissioner 
of Education, concerning the application of these funds 
to the public instruction of the children of whites and 
blacks, impartially, for at least three months in each 
year. Both bills require the aid to be extended over a 
period of ten years, but the amounts are uneqnal; the 
Willis Bill asking for only fifty millions of dollars, while 
the Blair Bill calls for over one hundred and six mil- 
lions of dollars. The latter bill distributes fifteen mil- 
lions the first year, and reduces the amount one million 
dollars each year, closing with about six millions of dol- 
lars the last year; while the Willis Bill begins where 
Blair’s ends, 

Of the merits of these bills we do not propose to 
speak, except in comparison with a third bill, which is 
now under the consideration of the Joint Committee on 
Education of both Houses of Congress. This bill is the 
work of the Inter. State Commission on Federal Aid ap- 
pointed at Louisville in September last, and seems to us 
to embody valuable principles not yet recognized in this 
most important piece of national legislation. We will 
note a few of the leading features of the new bill : 

(1) The amount to be distributed is sixty-five mil- 
lions of dollars,—a compromise between the amounts of 
the Blair and Willis bills. 

(2) The distribution reaches over a period of tweive 
years instead of ten, thus enlarging its capacity for 
helping the people. 

(3) Its distribution is to be made, not on the basis of 

the total illiteracy of the country, but on the school 
illiteracy between 10 and 20 years of age, inclusive. 
Hereby the money is directed to the removal of the 
illiteracy within the school age. 
(4) The distribution is made on the following plan: 
For each illiterate person in the States, between the 
ages of ten and twenty inclusive, and for each person 
in the territories, between and including the same ages, 
as shown by the census of 1880, there shall be appor- 
tioned for the 1st, 2d, and 3d years, each year four 
dollars ; forthe 4th, 5th, and 6th years, each year three 
dollars ; for the 7th, 8th, and 9th years, each year two 
dollars; and for the 10th, 11th, and 12th years, each 
year one dollar, when all appropriations shall cease. 

(5) One-third of the money apportioned to each State 
may be used for the erection of school-houses, and the 
support of normal schools and normal institutes, and the 
other two-thirds to be used for common-school studies, 
including elementary industrial education. 

(6) The common schools are required to be kept four 
months in each year, and the money is to be expended, 
under State laws, by the ordinary educational au- 
thorities. 

(7) To superintend the carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of the hill, a board of trustees is created, con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the Interior ex-officio, two 


Senators and two Representatives, not belonging to the 


same political party, the Commissioner of Education, 
and the Fourth Auditor of the Treasury. This Board 
is to attend to the distribution of the funds, to secure 
reports, to look after the honest administration of the 
funds in the several States, and to stand as a guardian 
of the trust for the Nation until its full disbursement 
has been made. 

_ Singularly enough, the last-mentioned item meets 
with opposition from those who most urgently seek and 
need Federal aid, and this on the ground that it is an 
interference with States’ Rights! Now all must admit 
that the whole plan of Federal aid to education is in 
opposition to the doctrines of Calhoun and Stephens. 
There is no possible justification of Federal interfer- 
ence with State administration of schools except on the 
ultra ground of a great national exigency, which knows 
no primal law but that of self-preservation. The Gov- 
ernment proposes to meet local needs in the hour of 
peril, and asks that the hand which administers may 
connect with its aid the eye that watches over its wise 
and careful distribution. In no case does it propose to 
interfere with the distribution, but, as in the case of 
the Peabody Fund, to place wise and trusty men over 
the great gift to see that it reaches and accomplishes 
its desired work. At the same time that the trustee- 
ship is a protectorate over the fund going out of the 
National Treasury, it is an equal protection to those 
who are to receive it; and both, as has been seen in the 
history of congressional grants hitherto for all purposes, 
need just such watchful guardianship. 

While we do not doubt the integrity and good faith 
of the men at the head of educational affairs North, 
South, East, or West, we do insist that the General 
Government should demand some sort of supervision of 
a fund going out of its treasury for a period of years, 
lest Congressional investigation shall by-and-by come 
in to bring our schools and school systems into disgrace. 
For the reason that our State school officers are good 
and honest men, they should be willing that the light 
of an eternal day should shine through their actions 
and their administration of a just gift from a parental 
hand which seeks only the best good of all its children, 
and especially of the weak and the unfortuoate. Unless 
some such guaranty as the one proposed is adopted, we 
are quite well founded in our opinion that no bill can 
pass the present Congress. But if a bill should pass 
for Federal aid to education without sufficient safe- 
guards for its thorough and careful administration 
throughout the country, we are prepared to predict as 
unfortunate results as have attended any congressional 
aid of the century, where the “old flag and an appro- 
priation ” were the watchword. 


NOTES ON THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL. 
ASSOCIATION. 


The monthly reports from our State managers show a lively 
interest in all parts of the country in the approaching meeting. 

Committees at Madison.—The citizens of Madison are awake 
and at work in preparation for the summer campaign, The 
following committees have been selected to perform the various 
kinds of work indicated: 

Entertainment: Prof. J. H. Carpenter, Elisha Burdick, Maj. 
Charles G. Mayers. 

Exhibition of National Educational Association: Hon. W. 
H. Chandler, Capt. W. H. Bennett, W. A. Tracy. 

Finance: 8. L, Sheldon, L. 8. Hanks, 8. Klauber, W. Ram- 
sey, J. W. Hobbins, J. Suhr, Hon. J. A. Johnson. 

Halls and Places of Meeting: Gen. Lucius Fairchild, A. H. 
Main, J. E. Mosely, F. J. Lamb. 

Reception Ceremonies: Hon. Robert Graham, Prest, John 
Bascom, Supt. S. Shaw, Gen. E. E. Bryant, Gen. David At- 
wood, Prof. F, A. Parker, Mrs. John Bascom, Mrs. S. L. 
Sheldon. 

— The National Council of Education, under the presidency 
of E. E. White, LL.D., will commence its sessions in the Senate 
Chamber at Madison, Thursday evening, July 10, at 8 p. m. 

— The Froebel Society of North America will hold its annual 
meeting at Madison, in connection with the National Educa- 
tional Association, commencing its sessions on Monday, Jaly 
14. President Hailmann has prepared an able program, and his 
exhibition of kindergarten work will surpass anything ever 
before made in this country. 

— Important railroad announcements from our superintend- 
ents of transportation will be made in our next issue. 


WantTED,— Copies of Toe JournnaL or Epvucation of 


March 15, 1883, Any person having a s copy of this issue 
will oblige, and earn the thanks Of, the poll by return-, 
ing it to the office of Tux JourNAL, 16 fiawiey street, Boston. 
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LOUISIANA WAKING UP. 


By far the most significant movement within the past 
twenty years in the State of Louisiana has been the recent 
formation of the Louisiana Educational Society for the 
promotion of public school instruction in the State. 
This movement most happily supplements the organiza- 
tion of Tulane University, with its great promise for 
the permanent foundation of the higher education, and 
will be conducted in perfect sympathy therewith. The 
Educational Society is the inevitable response of the 
substantial and influeatial class of any American com- 
munity to the attempt of the enemies of the common 
school for its destruction. During the past twenty 
years the attention of the best people in Louisiana has 
been distracted from the subject of the education of its 
people. Financial difficulties that threatened the whole- 
sale destruction of its great industries; periodical visi- 
tations of fever and flood; the awful rancor of political 
contending factions, and the almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties of harmonizing the different races and obstinate 
nationalities of its population for effective public spirit ; 
the caprices of a demoralizing climate, and other causes, 
have furnished an opportunity to the foes of its public 
schools beyond any State inthe Union. What between 
a hostile Catholic prelate, who has plunged his diocese 
into hopeless bankruptcy by his persistent effort to 
build up parochial education, and a swarm of plundering 
politicians, representing all colors and parties; the 
great crowd of the ignorant, who do not want education, 
and the usual crowd of deluded men of wealth who pre- 
fer that the laboring classes should be “kept within 
their sphere;” the schools of all kinds, with a few 
eminent exceptions, have steadily declined, and the pub- 
lic school system has been greatly crippled in New 
Orleans, and is prostrate through the open country. 
To day, of the 57,000 children and youth between the 
ages of six and eighteen in New Orleans, 25,000 are 
enrolled in public, private, and parochial schools; 10,000 
more are at work; leaving more than 20,000 neither at 
work nor in school; while the city authorities, last year, 
reduced the appropriations, and the public schools did 
not begin till December. 

It is to meet this crisis that this formidable organiza- 
tion, the Louisiana Educational Society, has sprung 
into existence almost ina day. A hundred and fifty of 
the foremost men of all professions in New Orleans 
have organized themselves into a working body, with a 
prominent business-man, Hon. Lewis Bush, as president. 
The Society proposes, first, to awaken the people of New 
Orleans and induce the public authorities to make suita- 
ble appropriations for pulgic instruction. A branch 
organization is proposed at all prominent points in the 
State, and an effective agent is appointed to visit and 
wake up these localities. Women are invited to full 
co-dperation. Our associate editor, Mr. Mayo, is deliver- 
ing a course of popular lectures on education under the 
auspices of the Society, and Drs. Curry, Harris, Haygood, 
and Prest. Johnston of Tulane will follow. Mr. Mayo’s 
lectures are attended by crowded audiences of the most 
substantial people in the city. The leading press is en- 
listed and vigorously at work; indeed, the most inde- 
fatigable worker is Mr. T. J. Mitchell of the Times- 
Democrat. The Hebrew people, with their clergy are 
heartily co-perating, and it is probable that the colored 
people will form a corresponding association. The 
teachers of New Orleans are encouraged and have estab- 
lished an association, to which Mr. Mayo is also lectur- 
ing, as well as visiting schools. One of the school-mas- 
ters of New Orleans, Mr. Easton, is the nominee for 
State Superintendent of Instruction, and is certain tg be 
elected. A formidable obstacle to education in Lous- 
iana is found in the meagre provisions of the State Con- 
stitution, which almost prevents local taxation ; but this 
obstacle, in time, may be overcome by the persistent 
action of the new soviety. 


In short, the Louisiana Educational Society has 
evidently come to stay, and will not cease its effort till 
this commonwealth, so favored by Nature with such 
rich materials for educational progress, is fairly on its 
feet. The Society sent City Superintendent Rogers 
to Washington to urge a meeting of the National Super- 
intendents’ Association in New Orleans, next winter. 
It will also ask the National Association, at Madison, 
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to céoperate with Louisiana and the Southwest for a 
great gathering of teachers during the coming Exposi- 
tion. It also will urge a grand educational exhibit at 
the coming display of the Exposition. Of course, talk 
and resolutions, of themselves, do not accomplish all 
things, but the people who now have hold of Louisiana 
educational reform “ mean business,” as any set of indiff- 
erent obstructionists or open enemies of the people’s 
school will probably find out before another year. 

It is a commentary on the foresight of “ statesman- 
ship” at Washington that, while the noblest people of 
the Southwest are doing such things, a Congressional 
Committee is expected in New Orleans to vary the fes- 
tivities of Mardi Gras week by working up a new chap- 
ter of “Southern outrages” in a town two hundred 
miles away in Mississippi. There are plenty of out- 
rageous things going on in the political fields all round 
the circle of States; but to our mind the biggest “ out- 
rage ” of all is, that the Congress of the United States 
should adjourn, year by year, without action to appro- 
priate, from the gorged national treasury, the millions 
that would do more to stimulate the Southern people to 
educate their illerate masses and relieve their States of 
the worst evils that now afflict them, than new codes of 
civil rights legislation, investigations by “visiting 
statesmen,” and trials for political offences, backed by 
the whole power of the Union. The only radical cure 
for the most dangerous tendencies in every American 
State is the elevation of underground American semi- 
barbarism by the education of the head, the heart, and 
the hand; and the sooner our conscript fathers at Wash- 
ington comprehend that momentous fact and help the 
people educate their children, the better will it be for 
the Republic. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— The Popular Science Monthly argues for books printed 
on green paper, and the use of red, yellow, or white ink in the 
place of black. ‘‘ For thousands of years,’’ it says, ‘‘ from 
papyrus to superfine glittering note-paper, our eyes have been 
exposed to the deleterious influences of black and white. The 
change to green, yellow, and red, or to some other agreeable 
reflective tints, is eventually certain to take place. Then the 
eyes of the scholar and of the student will no longer be wearied 
with the myopian contrast of black and white, but strength- 
ened and refreshed by congenial colors; and to pour over the 
pages of a book would be no more fatiguing to the eyes than 
gazing on a verdant prairie decorated with variously-tinted 
flowers.” 


— Many incompetent teachers remain in the graded schools 
of our cities and larger towns, simply because the members of 
the school committees are unable to discrimate between gov- 
ernment by machinery and personal control. A teacher who 
has no personal influence in shaping the motives of her pupils 
will do them very little good. As one of our Western super- 
intendents has it, ‘‘ Control is the impressing of one character 
upon another.”’ Children may sit quietly in their seats, may 
even answer now and then questions propounded to them from 
their text-books by the teacher, and yet at the end of the year 
be no better off intellectually or morally for having thus sat 
and answered day after day. There are too many teachers of 
this type in all our school-rooms. The superintendents and 
principals know them, but alas! for the children, the commit- 
tee men are generally blind to their imperfections. 


— The ridiculous position which a love for ‘red tape”’ and 
written-examination tests can lead one was very well illus- 
trated in a city in one of our older Commonwealths, a week or 
two since. The person set to supervise the evening high 
school desired to make a written report. That is the stereo- 
typed way in which all the public day schools are judged,—a 
very poor way, however,—and why, it is presumed the exam- 
iner thought, should not the evening schools be weighed by 
the same balances ? The principal of the school protested, but 
what had he to do about it? The young men and women, 
however, settled the matter by saying that they were over 
fifteen, and should unanimously refuse to come to any such 
entertainment, no matter how skilfully prepared it might be 
for them. 


— It looks now as if the bill making the text-books and ma- 
terials free to pupils would pass the Massachusetts Legislature. 
The more we think about it the more we are inclined to believe 
that it will be an excellent thing todo. The principal objec- 
tions against it are sentimental ones. The expense, too, may 
be a little heavy the first year; but after that, there will bea 
saving, it seems to us, especially in the cities and large towns 
where the great bulk of the indigent parents reside. The par- 
ents who are able,—moat of them, at any rate,—will continue to 
purchase the text-books for their children as heretofore. The 
text-books now given to the poorer pupils last but a short pe- 
riod of time, and new ones must be given at each annual pro- 
motion. But with the books owned by the city or town and 
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loaned under the watchful eyes of the teachers, they will do 
service for quite a number of years. 

— Supt. Littlefield, of Newport, thus truthfully talks to 
those narrow economists who think that teachers are an over- 
paid class of workers: “‘ Notwithstanding all our elegant ar- 
chitecture, and modern school appliances, the fund for the 
employment of teachers is entirely inadequate for the purpose. 
Expensive systems of public parks, of water service, of electric 
lighting, and even palatial school-houses, are often erected 
without a murmur, but never an unusual appropriation for 
the salaries of teachers. The present fund, to be sure, could 
be much more wisely disbursed if it were practicable to pay 
teachers according to merit, each his market value; but as it 
is, considering teaching a business, there are no great prizes in 
it. You can easily think of some clergyman, some lawyer, 
some physician, some editor, some business-man; who enjoys 
an income of ten or twelve thousand a year, but there is not a 
public-school position in the country paying over $5,000, and 
only six or seven paying that. 

— We call the attention of those sensitively patriotic and 
religious individuals who think that the State should not 
trouble itself about the education of its children, but leave it 
to the parents, themselves, to the following statement made by 
the London School Board Chronicle. It says that the amount 
of ignorance and illiteracy in the country when the School 
Board act was passed in 1870 was underrated, and the danger 
which lay wrapped up in this enormous mass of ignorance was 
hardly half appreciated. The London School Board, “ going 
forth to grapple with the task, found themselves confronted 
by a vast population of juvenile savages, very hard to deal with, 
and yet amenable in a great degree to this method of civiliza- 
tion. The School Board began their work upon a rough cal- 
culation that there were a hundred thousand children to pro- 
vide schools for.’ That was ip 1871. In 1880 “‘the demand 
has come for accommodations for, at least, 300,000.” Let the 
people in this Republic give up their public schools, and fifty 
years afterward what was true of London in 1871 would be 
true of Boston, New York, or Chicago. 


— The New York correspondent of the Boston Herald, speak- 
ing of the poverty of the metropolis and how to remedy it, 
says, ‘‘ The people must be educated. We provide common 
schools here,—public schools, as they are called. They are 
overcrowded; they are conducted on an absolutely false prin- 
ciple of premiums, honors, prizes, and badges and favoritism. 
Teachers are appointed through political influence; they are 
retained through political influence; and just as certain as fate, 
if any member of either party in the board of aldermen were 
to propose to-day what we all know to be an absolute neces- 
sity,—a large appropriation for the erection of a dozen new 
schoolhouses,—the opposition press would seize upon it asa 
text political, and there never would be made the appropri- 
ation, nor the end of the discussion be reached.”” We question 
whether New York is quite so badly off as represented, although 
there is much reason for just such criticism. Not peculiar to 
New York, however. If the voters of the cities and towns 
were willing to spend as much in educating their children as 
they are for the rum and beer they guzzle, there would be no 
question but that every child in the land would be educated 
under the most favorable conditions. 


— And now comes the Chicago essayist, Mr. G. C, Mat- 
thews, asking for a little less Greek and more history in the 
schools, more monuments in the highways to illustrious patri- 
ots, ia order that the next voting generation may be more 
fitted ‘‘to insure the permanent influence of those principles 
by which, in one eentury, the people of the United States have 
come to be‘the most prosperous of all the peoples on the earth,” 
One might be tempted to say that if we are to-day “‘ the most 
prosperous of all the people on the earth,’’ it would be good 
policy to keep on in the same way we have come, And yet 
we think our essayist is sound when he says, “A little more 
history in the schools and we shall see less of effeminacy 
among the young men of the time. A little more history in 
the schools and it will be easier to kindle into flame the na- 
tional sense of outrage. A little more history in the schools 
and the less danger there will be from plotters against society 
and social forms; the greater will be the sense of public secur- 
ity; the more stable will everything become; the more vigor- 
ous will be the national development; the stronger and more 
healthful the general growth.” 


— In the annual report of the superintendent of the Topeka 
(Kan.) schools, he deprecates the placing of unimportant facts 
and statistics in the annual reports, and giving no information 
that will enable the reader to draw any conclusions as to the 
condition of the schools reported upon. One of the reports 
which he had received gave the number of erasers, tin cups, 
and pokers, but in no report that he had received did he find 
an enrollment of pupils by ages, or ‘“‘ enumeration of children 
by ages.”” Two things are interesting to notice in these an- 
nual reports which emanate from our school boards: In the 
first place, the statistics printed in these reports, like a lady’s 
apparel, are very much a matter of fashion. There would be 
no objection to this were it not for the expense incurred and 
the injury it does to over-worked teachers, who are obliged 
to furnish the facts and figures when ordered. In the second 
place, the same statistics are not given a sufficient number of 
ane in succession to make them of any value as guides to 
egislation. Many of them are of no worth whatever, or, if so, 
not sufficiently valuable to compensate for the time and labor 
devoted to their preservation and compilation. The main 
thing is a good teacher. To get her should be the object of 
all legislation, and it should direct the main efforts of the su- 
perintendent. With a good instructor in every school-room, 
tardiness, absence, punishments, will take care of themselves, 


and the cost of printer’s ink can be saved to the taxpayers. 
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Energy in Nature. By Wm. Laut Carpenter, B.A., B.Sc., 
Fellow of the Chemical and Physical Societies, and of the 
Society of Chemical Industry. New York: Cassell & Co. 
For sale by Little, Brown & Co., Boston; price, $1.25. 


This able work contains the substance of a course of six 
lectures, with some important additions, upon the forces of 
nature and their mutual relations, delivered under the auspices 
of the “ Gilchrist Educational Trust,’”’ in the autumn of 1881. 
The author treats of Matter and Motion; Force and Energy; 
Heat, a Form of Energy; Chemical Attraction, especially Com- 
bustion ; Electricity and Chemical Action ; Magnetism and 
Electricity ; and Energy in Organic Nature. These valuable 
papers are written in a clear and forcible style, and fully illus- 
trated. For teachers and students in this department of scien- 
tific investigation they will be found very useful. The distine- 
tions between Force” and Energy’’ are very clearly made. 
The meaning and consequences of the important function 
known as the Conservation of Energy are stated with scientific 
accuracy. The book is a model of good mechanical execution, 


large open type, good paper, and substantial binding. 


Methods of Teaching History. Boston: Ginn, Heath 

& Co. Price, $ 130. 

This book is Vol. I. of the “* Pedagogical Library,’”’ edited by 
G. Stanley Hall. It contains a valuable introduction by the ed- 
itor, in which he recommends two radical changes in the teach- 
ing of history in the schools. First, he says “‘ there should be 
in all the larger towns special teachers, who should go from 
room to room, or from one school-house to another, and give 
instruction in history alone.’ Secondly : the time devoted 
to historical study in the public schools should be increased.”’ 
Part I. contains the Methods of Instruction in History, by Dr. 
G. Diester weg, in which the meaning and use of history is pre- 
sented, followed by an outline of the modes of writing history, 
genealogy, chronicle, memoir, the form which follows the 
development of idess, and philosophical history. After dis- 
cussing the various kinds of history, he proceeds to treat of 
the Limit of Subjects’? E:hnographic, Monographic, Bio- 
grapbic, and the Conditions and Deeds. In regard to the 
Arrangement of the Material,’ be presents the following as 
the order of study: Progressive chronological, progressive, and 
grouping; commemorative days, wars, arts, laws, etc. He 
also gives a chapter to each of the following topics: ‘‘ Man- 
ner of Treatment and Tendencies,’’ ‘‘ Outlines of Instruction 
in History,”’ and ‘‘ Means of Instruction.’’ Part II. contains 
contributions by eminent American teachers of history. 1. 
** Special Methods of Historical Study,’’ by Prof. Herbert B. 
Adams, of John Hopkins University. 2. ‘On Methods of 
Teaching History,’’ by Prof. C. K. Adams, of Michigan Uai- 
versity. 3. ‘‘The Methods of Historical Study in Columbia 
College,”’ by Prof. John W. Burgess, of Columbia College.”’ 
4. “* The Historical Seminary in American Teaching,’ by Prof. 
E. Emerson of Harvard University. 5. ‘‘ Physical Geography 
and History.’’ 6. ‘‘Why do Children Dislike History?” by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Part IIL. is by Prof. William 
F. Allen, of Wisconsin University, in which he treats of 
**Gradation, and the Topical Method of Historical Study,” 
Historical Literature and Authorities,’ and ‘‘ History Top- 
ics.”” We know of no work so valuable to students and read- 
ers of history as this. It gives the opinions and modes of 
instruction of eminent and representative specialists in each 
department. The publishers deserve the hearty thanks of al! 
teachers for this first book of the ‘** Pedagogical Library.” Its 
success should be assured. 


English Poetesses. By EricS. Robertson, M.A. New York: 
Cassell & Co., Limited. For sale by Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston; price, $1.50. 

This book contains a series of critical biographies with illus- 
trative extracts from the leading English poetesses, among 
whom are Katherine Philips, Mrs. Apbra Behu, the Duchess 
of Newcastle, and early minor writers; Lady Mary Montague, 


* Mrs, Piozzi; Hannah Cowley, Charlotte Smith, Mrs. Barbauld, 


Anna Seward, Mrs. Opil, Mary Lamb (the Scottish poetess 
Lady Grisell Bailie, Mrs. Cockburn, Jane Eliot, Lady Anne 
Barnard, the Baroness Nairne, Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Hemans, 
Adelaide Proctor, Caroline Norton, Lady Dufferin, Mrs. 
Southey, Mary Mitford, Sarah Flower Adams, Sara Coleridge, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Emily Bronté, George Eliot, 
Menella Bute Smedley, Christina Rossetti, Emily Pfeiffer, 
Augusta Webster, Alice Meynell, Jean Ingelow, Harriet Hamil- 
ton King, Mathilde Blind, Mary Robinson, and other writers. 
The author shows keen critical powers, and admirable judg- 
ment in his illustrative extracts of the above writers. He says 
that women have always been inferior to men as writers of 
poetry, and thinks they write too much. At the same time he 
concedes that women have produced a great quantity of beau- 
tiful poetry, that is worthy of a place in any rank but the very 
first. It is a very useful book for students. 


The Art of Correspondence, B Locke. Boston: 


This is a very useful and convenient hand-book for all grades 
of society, and gives important information how to construct 
and write letters according to the best models in use in good 
society. It contains good samples of business, social, and other 
letters, by distinguished writers, and also the recognized rules 
of etiquette for using wedding and calling cards. The appen- 
dix is of value for handy reference, and gives the abbreviations 
used in writing and speaking, and the words and phrases from 


‘oreign languages often ysed in correspondence, @ The srrange- 


ment and classification of this hand-book are excellent, and 
for those who have not been privileged with the education and 
usages of polite society it will be found of great service, No- 
where does culture and refinement show to better advantage 
than in correspondence, and such a manual of instruction will 
open the way to success in letter-writing. The book is printed 
in good style upon tinted paper, and tastefully bound. 


The Magazine of Art.. March, 1884. New York: Cassell & 
Co. Price, yearly subscription, $3 50; single number, 35 cts, 


The frontispiece is ‘‘The Orphan,” from painting by C. V. 
Lemoch, followed by valuable articles, with illustrations; 
“Some Pictures of Children,’”’ by Cosmo Monkhouse ; three 
engravings, ‘‘ Francisca Da Rimoni,” by Julia Cartwright; 
“Algiers,” by J. Arthur Blaikie, six engravings; ‘‘In the 
Marshes,” full-page engraving, painted by W. Roeloss; ‘‘Art 
and Unity,”’ by William Firebuck; ‘‘ Venetian Glass,’ by Dun- 
lap, three engravings; “ Forsaken,’’ from the picture by H. 
Pabst; “‘The Artist in Fiction,’ a very valuable article by 
Katharine de Mattos; ‘‘ The Institute,”’ four engravings; “ The 
[Inns of Court,” by W. J. Loftie, five engravings; ‘* Sculpture 
at the Comédie Frar¢aise Caffien,”’ by Hoke, three engravings; 
‘*The Chronicle of Art,’’ and ‘American Art Notes.’ This 
magazine contains just such facts and suggestions as teachers 
need, and is furnished at a price so low as to come within their 
means. 


Newport. By George P. Lathrop. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. For sale by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston; 
price, $1.25. 
The popularity of the author will give this entertaining story 

a wide reading. Newport, in the season of fashion and gaiety, 

furnishes material for romance which Mr. Lathrop has used 

with his usual skill, to make a book of absorbing interest. 


Cumnock’s School Speaker; Rhetorical Recitations 
for Boys and Girls. Compiled by Robert McLean Cum- 
nock, A.M., Professor of Rhetoric and Elocution, North- 
western University, Evanston, [/l. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg 
Price, $1. 

This Speaker contains a very well chosen variety of selec- 
tions, in prose and poetry, for rhetorical and elocutionary 
uses. One marked feature of this collection is the high char- 
acter of the pieces, and their good speaking qualities. There 
is no ‘‘trashy’’ matter in the entire book; all of the selec- 
tions are fresh and inspiring, worthy to be committed to mem 
ory; and like the companion work by the same compiler, will 
doubtless meet with a cordial reception from teachers and 


pupils, 


Due West; or, Round the World in Ten Months, By Maturin 
M. Ballou. Boston: Houghton. Mifflin & Co.; price, $1.50, 


This book contains a narrative of the author’s journey 
around the world. There is not a dull or uninteresting page 
between its covers. Mr. Ballou not only knows how to travel 
to eecure the greatest possible amount of pleasure and educa- 
tion for himself, but he has the happy faculty of describing 
what he saw and experienced, in a way that makes his readers 
close companions in the enjoyments of the information gained, 
and enables them to see and feel through the imagination the 
delights of his observations. From the hour of his depart- 
ure from Boston in September, 1882, to his return, ten months 
later, the reader is brought into the closest relations with the 
party as it moves across the American Continent, through the 
Hoosac Tunnel, at Niagara Falls, in Chicago, Salt Lake City, 
in the valley of the Yosemite, through the Golden Gate, and 
over the Pacific Ocean to Japan. Mr. Ballou opens a vast 
storehouse of information to the reader in his admirable chap- 
ters on Japan, China, on the strange experiences in the Indian 
Ocean, in the Island of Ceylon, in India, among the Himalayas, 
in Egypt, through the Mediterranean, in Spain, in France, in 
Belgium, and from Antwerp across the Atlantic to Boston 
again, after a journey of ten months; having traveled about 
forty thousand miles, completing the circuit of the globe. 
To teachers of geography this book of travel will be found of 
great service. It contains facts, and pictures of the peoples of 
the Old World not found in gazetteers, or ordinary books of 
reference, The reading to a class the chapter of Mr. Ballou 
on the Islands in the Indian Ocean will convey to the pupil a 
better idea of that strange region that can be obtained from 
any study of the ordinary text-books., 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Henry Holt & Co., New York, have published No. 2 of 
their ‘* American Novel Series,’ by Arlo Bates; 16mo, cloth; 
price, $1.00. This fresh series of books is to appear one each 
month. The Pagan’s is the title of the last volume, and is a 
bright and well-toid story. 

— Henry Ward Beecher’s recent lecture, A Circuit of the 
Continent, has been published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
in a neat pamphlet, containing a capital wood-engraved por- 
trait of “ the old man eloquent’’; price, 10cents. Like every- 
thing Mr. Beecher says, it is all worth reading, whether we 
agree with his opinions or not. 

— Mesers. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, NewYork, 
have published No. 3 Standard Library for 1884, —Memorie 
and Rime, by Joaquin Miller; a most delightfal mingling of 
sketches of travel, stories, and poems. The stories and sketches 
are of Western life, told with the humor and pathos for which 
the author has long been noted. The Rhymes for the Right 
are in Mr. Miller’s most fervent and vigorous vein. In Me- 


moriam gives some recollections of men and events which 
occupy # prominent place in history. The author writes of a 


life he kaows thoroughly, and with the pen of genius. 


— The Literary Bulletin of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton, for February, 1884, will be found to contain certain valu- 
ble information for those who are seeking to know where they 
can obtain the best new books for their libraries and for gen- 
eral reading, Among these we notice Mr. Crawford’s latest 
novel, To Leeward; Miss Jewett’s new book, The Mate of 
the Daylight; Mr. Warner's book of travel, — one of the best 
books of the season ; James Freeman Clarke’s Ten Great Re- 


ligions ; How to Help the Poor, by Mrs. James T. Fields; 
the ** American Common wealth’s Series, etc. 


— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, publish the Book 
Buyer, a Summary of American and Foreign Literature ; 
price, 50 cents a year, in a new form. This publication was 
started in 18¢7, and has been issued ever since. During this 
time it gained an extended circulation and many friends, who, 
it is believed, will be glad to welcome it again in ite new form. 
The subscription-price has been put at 50 cents a year, that a 


literary journal, giving a concise summary of American and 
foreign literature, may be placed within the reach of all book- 


lovers. 


— Henry Holt & Co., New York City, have just published a 
very interesting and attractive volume entitled Pilgrim Sor- 
row; A Cycle of Tales, by Carmen Sylvia, Queen Elizabeth 
of Roumania; ‘translated by Helen Zimmern; price, $1 50. 
The author of these stories is the only daughter of Prince 
Hermann of Weid Neu-Wied, a little municipality between 
Coblenz and Andernach. In early life she was made to taste 
the bitterness of grief, by the death of a brother, mother, and 
father, and her ‘‘girlhood friend,’’ and fora long time she 
was sad and weary. In 1869 she married Prince Charies of 
Hohenzollen, but sorrow did not depart from her. She saw 
the grave close over her little girl, which inflaenced her to be- 
come a poet‘and author. She put into verse the whole agony 


of her grief. Since 1878 {she has been a prolific author, and 
the stories of this volume, called Pilgrim Sorrow, are fall of 
genuine pathos, and will be read with deep interest. 


— D. Lothrop & Co. have just published Cookery for Be- 
ginners, by Marion Harland; price, $1 00. ‘* Beginners”’ will 
heartily welcome this book, in which are found explicit and 
careful directions for cooking, which will enable them to avoid 
mortifying failures; and those more experienced will find it 
not less valuable because it is especially adapted to the wants 
of those who have their experience yet to gain. When the 
opportunity is offered in such tempting form, ‘‘ our girls”’ 
should not fail to enter upon the work of adding to their ac- 
complishments in art and music, that of cookery. It has been 
the common fault of writers upon cookery that they have taken 
for granted that those attempting to use their directioris were 
not qualified to follow them. This book starts at the founda- 


tion, and is a guide to the inexperienced. It is beautifully 
printed and well arranged, and has a good index for handy ref- 
erence. 


— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have just published a third edi- 
tion, with supplementary matter, of Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr.’s, A College Fetich ; an address delivered before the Har- 
vard Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa, in Sanders’ Theater, 
Cambridge, June 28, 1883 This address has been the occasion 
of a very lively controversy in educational circles. The clas- 
sicists were prompt to resent Mr. Adame’s vigorous attack, 
and have marshaled all the evidence at their command to sus- 
tain the theory of education which gives to the dead languages 
the place of prime importance, and immolates to them{the 
best years of a lad’s life; while, on the other hand, the advo- 
cates of a different order of things have met with arguments, 
with ridicule, and with narratives of personal experience the 
opinions of the defenders of the old. In the appendix to this 
edition, which contains nearly as much matter as the original 
address, Mr. Adams reviews the controversy, and sustains his 


position by citations from American, English, and German 
pene who are in accord with him. It is a very important 
sicussion. 


— C. E. Meleney, A.M., Supt. of Public Schools, Patterson, 
N. J., and Wm. M. Giffin, A.M., principal of Lawrence Street 
Grammar School, Newark, N. J., author of How Not To Teach, 
etc., have published a ‘‘ Teachers’ Edition” of the Primary 
Geography of New Jersey, with a Proposed Course of 
Study for Primary and Grammar Schools. This is a val- 
uable aid to the method of teaching local geography, and sug- 
gests the plan by which the subject may be presented to the 
child, and the proper objects of study to which his attention 
should be called as a preparation for the future study of geog- 
rapby. It requires the learner to begin at the school-room, 
and acquire information by personal observation, and from 
that to gain power to comprehend the world as a whole. Asa 
of the pupil’s knowledge, ‘‘expression’’ or reproduc- 
tion’ is required. The moulding-table is required to fix the 
physical features in the mind, and also map-drawing is recom- 
mended. The authors furnish a list of good geographical ref- 
erence: books, to be consulted in connection with the study of 


geography. The course of study proposed for primary and 
grammar schools is an admirable one. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Newport; by Geo. P. Lathrop; $1.25 ...The Question of Ships; by J. 
D. Jerrold Kelley; $1.25. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Se 

History of the United States in Rhyme; by Robt. C. Adams. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. 

English Poetesses; by Eric 8. Robertson, M.A ; $1.59.... Energy in Nat- 
ure; oy Wm. L. wy B.A., B.3c ; $1.26. New York: Cassell & Co. 

A Short History of Our Owa Times; by Justin McCarthy, M.P......The 
Hessians: by Edward J. Lowell ...The Conquest of Engiand; by Jobn 


Richard Green, M.A., LL.D, rk; Har r Q 
New Yo per & Bros, For sale by 
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A LONGFELLOW ALPHABET. 


ARRANGED BY H. B. H., OF THE SPRINGFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, 


d to him who will but wait. 
All things come roun 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining 
Behind the clouds is the sun stili on, 


Rathy Day. 


Childhood is the bough, where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many eT 
Death is the brother of Love, twin brother is he, and is 
only more austere to behold. 
—The Children of the Lord’s Supper. 


, *s chimney is his Golden Milestone, 
Each man’s chimney 


rning star. 
Faith shineth as a morning star. Beleagured City. 
—The Nun of Nidaros. 


, th hath power o’er the nations. 
He that o’ercome po Nun of 
Intelligence and courtesy not always are combined, 


ooden house a golden room we find. 


Greater than anger is love. 


r on the doc 
Slam the doo 
Know how oye a thing it is 
‘vo suffer and be strong. 
rhe Light of Stars. 
Like unto ships far off at sea, 
Onward or homeward bound, are we. 
—The Building of the Ship. 
Make not thyself the judge of any may. 
—The Masque of Pandora. 
No tears 


Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 
—Sunrise on the Hills. 


Our lives, our rivers, gliding free 
To that unfathomed, boundless sea, 


The silent grave! 
—Coplas De Manrique. 


Patience is powerful. 

—The Nun of Nidaros. 
Quickened are they who touch the Prophet’s bones. 
Refracted through the mist of years, 
How red my setting sun appears! 
How lurid looks this soul of mine! 


Swiftly our pleasures glide away. 
— Coplas De Manrique. 
The hooded clouds, like friars, 


Tell their beads in drops of rain. 
— Midnight Mass. 


Weariness. 


Upon purity and upon virtue 
Resteth the Christian Faith. 

— The Children of the Lord’s Supper. 
Vanished like a fleet of cloud, 
Like a passing trumpet blast 
Are those splendors of the past, 
And the commerce and the crowd! 
Amalfi. 
What seem to us but sad, funeral tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. . 

— Resignation. 


Excelsior. 
— Excelsior. 

Ye are better than all the ballads 

That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 

And all the rest are dead. 

— Children. 
Zeal was stronger than fear or love. 
— Tales of Wayside Inn. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM ATLANTA. 


It appears to me a most admirable division of labor for men 
to make money and women spend it. Unluckily, I must make 
all I spend, and I have for some time been kept too busy to 
write. Bat in several Northern papers that I read I have 
lately seen partial representations of a circular recently issued 
by Dr. Orr, the Georgia School Commissioner. It is a very 
impartial document, and 1 want to see its statements put fairly 
for both sides, in some widely circulated organ of opinion. 

Dr. Orr states for the benefit of complaining Georgians that 
the money spent in the education of negroes comes within $10,- 
000 of the sum contributed by them to the treasury of Georgia. 
The Georgia Committee goes into details, but the summing up 
amounts to this. Dr. Orr also adds,—which the papers who 
copy his statements generally omit,—that this showing for the 
negroes can be made only by supposing that the white people 
take upon themselves the other entire expenses of the State 
governments. To quote the words of Dr. Orr, “ the sources of 
school revenue are 80 selected as to put the entire sum that 
the negroes pay into their education.” 

It is perhaps of interest to add, that toward the close of the 
past year a convention of colored people was held in Atlanta. 
Among other things they passed resolutions claiming that the 
county boards of education should contain colored men. In 
his cireular, Dr. Orr ends by showing that there is no exclu- 
sion, no color-line except that which incidentally results from 
the high qualifications which our laws require of the members 
of county boards. The document is a plain talk for both sides, 
from @ man whose honesty avd impartiality must be conceded 
by everybody, 


At the close of the year, the city of Atlanta had some litiga- 
tion with some property-owners about a street-tax which was 
to pay for paving her thoroughfares. It put in jeopardy their 
power to pay for the public schools during the month of De- 
cember. The City Council would not bind itself to pay, but 
pa large body of the teachers determined to carry on the schools. 
A small body, among whom was Miss Laura Haygood, opposed 
the movement, thinking it lowered their profession to do teach- 
ing which would not command even a promise to pay. Finally, 
rather than have their classes get behind, they agreed to teach, 
also. The city won its suit, and has agreed that the teachers 
shall draw pay from the school-fund of 1884. 

The property of Atlanta has so increased that it was found 
the tax estimate could be lowered, and some economical! coun- 
cilmen proposed to do so, but there was a general protest from 
the tax-payers who desired the surplus funds spent upon im- 
provements, They have a boys’ high school to build, but they 
ought to reconstruct their high school and take some stock in 
the scientific object-lessons of the New Education. It is going 
to be an admirable city, an honor to Georgia. From the first, 
while still in their poverty after the destruction of the city by 
Gen. Sherman, they laid the foundation of a public library, of 
a home for the sick and needy poor, and of schools for all. 
But they have lately distinguished themselves by their per- 
formance on the cold Sunday in January, when the large body 
of the well-to-do people turned out and spent the day relieving 
destitution among the poor. 

I have for some time had it in my mind to write a letter, or 
letters, about the position and opportunities of women at the 
South. But I must put off my talk for another time. 

Euiza A. Bowen, 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDUCATION IN FRANCE.—(IL.) 


PARIS, Dec. 16, 1883. 


LireRATURE.—Christmas and the New Year are, by tacit 
consent, left free to gift-book literature, and where elegance 
of binding and showy get-up appear to be the chief aims in 
view. To allude to the books of this special period would 
be merely to write a catalogue, and of Homerian dimensions 
into the bargain. From a mechanical examination of the 
works, the several trades interested in their profession appear 
to have made decided progress, and the purchasing power of 
the public has augmented,—that which may imply, an increase 
of taste for literature, or pockets better filled with spare cash. 

The Academy has three ‘‘ Immortals’’ to elect, and the sup- 
ply of such material must be running short as the difficulty is, 
to find fit and proper persons to fill the fauteuils. Theelection, 
and by now reception, of Edward Pailleron has had the good 
fortune to meet with no oppesition. And this is strange, be- 
cause he belongs to no coterie, to noschool. Hence we are far 
from the days when to enter the Walhalla of Literature it was 
necessary to do kotoo to old Guizot. M. Pailleron succeeds 
Charles Blanc; his talent is full of poesy and fine observation, 
of elegance and of raillery. In what he produces there is 
always a particular and original flavor, delicate and piquant at 
the same time. If he has been inimical and satirical in the 
Parasites and Amours et Haines, he not the less created 
the beautiful ‘“‘Suzanne”’ in the Monde oi l'on s’ennuie. 
Then there is his charming poem La Poupée. In his comedies 
the dialogues are sparkling; he notes clearly the ridicules a la 
mode. Though naturally satirical, he is not wicked, as old 
bachelors can testify in his L’ Age ingrat. 

M. Clovis Hugues is the young deputy for Marseilles, and a 
poet. In a moment of wrath he insulted the prime minister, 
who was in the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies, and was 
condemned to exclusion for a certain period, that which in- 
volved the stoppage of his official salary. Having no other in- 
come, M. Hugues organized a public lecture, where he exhib- 
ited the art, or rather the mechanism, of making poetry. As 
in painting, he observed, there are several puints to be observed, 
so in poetry. It was not poetry that, to make words rhyme 
and jingle. A true poet must be born with a dash of madness 
in his nature,—have the fine frenzy-rolling in his eye. Other- 
wise, while being a versifier, he will never rise to be a poet. 
Having filled your head with certain words that rhyme, — for 
rhyme leads, —the art of the poet consists in disguising that 
influence. The audience having selected the deputy’s ‘*‘ Ex- 
pulsion’’ as a subject, M. Hughes at once composed some 
amusing impromptu verses, connected therewith, illustrative 
of the several schools. 

M. Augustin Filon has brought out another edition of his 
Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise. He has well chosen bis 
subjects, and expounded the most essential matters in connec- 
tion with philosophy, history, oratory, and the press. There is 
an elegant conciseness about the work, but which is not to be 
considered as an abridgment. M. Filon has lived in England 
and among her critics. Despite the five volumes of Taine on 
the same subject, all marked by a strong peculiarity, the vol- 
ume of M. Filon has not the less its raison @’ etre. 

During his ten years of exile fn Belgium, Edgar Quinet 
maintained a constant and intimate correspondence with bis 
friend Theophile Dufour. The latter’s nephew has published 
these letters. Let the reader skip the preface and study the 
historian’s pure and hard-working life at Brussels, where his 
vast intelligence is put at the service of his country and hu- 


manity. 


The Histoire de la médicine is a truly educational work for 


medica! youth. The author, Dr. Guardia, of a rich and 
matured mind, describes the efforts of man, trying, by his in- 
telligence, to heal and sustain his body. 
- M. Chuquet gives us the Life of General Chanzy, full of seri- 
ous interest, replete with facts methodically arranged and 
clearly expounded. The reader may not accept all the author’s 
conclusions, but will not fail to admire one of the few men 
produced by the invasion of 1870-71, worthy to go down to 
history. 

Chanzy naturally recalls Gambetta, and M. Fontand’s ren- 
ders to the orator, who was the soul of the National Defence, 
a very merited homage, tempered something with excuses, 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Paor. E. T. QouimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


So.Lutions Receivep.—Of Problem 145, from J, M. Max- 
well, D. P. Bushby, F. Jenny, Miss A. D. Sauer, Joseph Jack- 
son, J. W. Miller, and J. K. Harley. Of Problems 142 and 143, 
from C. A. Strout. 


CONCERNING PROBLEM 231, 


Mr. Editor :—The solution of Prob, 231, in THz JouRNAL 
for Dec, 27, by M. Fogarty, appears to me to be the true one. 
Had the 3d man bought the bread of the 1st and 2d, as indi- 
viduals, then the solution commonly given would be correct; 
but it was a partnership affair. He paid the money to them 
on condition that they would divide equally and both of them 
should be benefited by the profits, 

The man that had three loaves retained one of his, his com- 
rade took one, and the stranger took the other, for which the 
first man received three cents from the stranger. After they 
had done the same with the same amount of the second man’s 
bread they had equal amounts of money; viz., three cents 
apiece. 

Now the second man received two cents additional for the 
remaining two loaves, making 5 cents; but the first man took 
also $ of a loaf of that bread, and consequently must pay the 
secoud man cents more. This gives the second man 5} cents, 
and the first 244 cents. 

This solution is based upon the fact that the two men were 
partners in the transaction, and the other upon the notion 
that they sold their bread individually. 

I submit the last thought to your consideration, and would 
like your decision upon it. E, A. WILTsR. 

Walnut, Ia., Jan. 15, 1884. 


[This is hardly a mathematical question, but one of equity, 
and should go to the courts. If we understand the principle 
above enunciated, if one man had owned 6 loaves and the other 
2 it would give to the latter ? of a loaf, or $ of a cent more 
than he had at first. If the o.her man went into that kind of 
a partnership, then it is all right, but we see no evidence that 
he did; nor do we see why in equity they should not divide the 
money in proportion to the bread furnished by each for which 
the money was paid. Moreover, if they were partners, why 
should not the money received be divided in proportion to the 
capital stock contributed by each? The bread the partners 
ate had nothing to do with the partnership business, but only 


that which was sold. So it seems at least to the 
EpIrTor. ] 


Mr. Editor :—I have here two problems: 
(1) If K of 6 be 2, what will 4 of 8 be ? 
(2) If 3 be }¢ of 6, what will 4 of 8 be? 
Stoddard says they are different. )’lease let me have your 
opinion. J. K. E. 


{Both alike are absurd, and neither has any claim to be 
cailed a problem. When mathematical notation shall be 
changed so that 3 is 4 of 6, nobody can tell what } of 8 will be 


called.—EDIror. | 


PROBLEMS, 
PROBLEM 148.—Bought a sleigh and sold it again. Had I 
bought for 20 percent. l2ss, and sold it for the same price, ‘ 


would have made a difference of 22} per cent. to me. Did 
make or lose, and what per cent. ? F. JENNEY. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE PREMIUM, 1884. 


SIXTY DOLLARS FOR THE PRIZE ESSAY. 
A premium of Sixty Dollars, arising from Tae BICKNELL 
Funp of One Thousand Dollars, will be given to the writer of 
the best essay (if worthy) on the topic,— 


The New Education: Its Origin, History, Principles, 
Results. 


Methods, and 
CONDITIONS. 


1) The essay will not be jimited as to length. 
2) It should be written legibly on one side of sheets of essay 
or sermon paper. 

(3) It should be sent to the Secretary of the Committee, on 
or before April 1, 1884. 

(4) The Essay receiving the prize becomes the property of 
the American Institute of Instruction, and may be read at the 
annual meeting. 

(5) MSS. should be signed with a fictitious name, and should 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the real and 
fictitious name of the writer, P. O. address, etc., with an in- 
closure of postage stamps for return of MSS. if not accepted. 

D. B. Haear, Chairman of Com._4 


Tuomas B, StockwE Lu, Sec., Providence, R. 1. 
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SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— While favoring the increased attention paid to the phys- 
ical training of young and growing girls, the Lancet believes 
that the extension of competitive athletic sports to our school- 
girls would be a great mistake. 


—A certain Herr Sauer is reported to have produced an 
electric battery which will work in the sunshine and not in 
the shade. The point is that the sunshine, whether by chem- 
ical effect or in some other way, is made to help work an elec 
tric battery. The object is to get the sunlight to do as 
much of the work as possible, and to reduce the cost of the 
other elements employed to a minimum. 


— The managers of the London Zoo possess an ape which is 

declared to be the most extraordinary ape ever seen in Europe. 
It is a male baldheaded chimpanzee, known to readers of Du 
Chailluas a Kooloo Kamba. Du Chaillu found this ape so rare 
that he could secure only one specimen of it. It possesses 
much intelligence, along witha dangeroustemper. Its cranial 
capacity is the largest an ape has been known to possess. 
_ — Professor Putnam, of Harvard, lecturing upon his own 
explorations of the Turner altar-mounds of Ohio, said that 
among the two hundred thousand specimens found were some 
showing how large a space the mound-builders and their trad- 
ing allies covered on this continent. There were grizzly-bears’ 
teeth that must have come from the Rocky Mountains, alliga- 
tors’ teeth from the South, and pearls from the seashore. 
Thousands of pearls were found in one altar, all drilled for 
stringing. 

— Any one desirous to assist in determining the true status 
of the European house-sparrow (Passer domesticus) in this 
country, “‘in so far as the relations of this bird to mankind 
are concerned,’’ will do well to apply for blanks lately issued 
by the American Ornithologists’ Union. These contain twenty- 

-seven questions touching the habits, diet, and general reputa- 
tion for good or evil of the little stranger, and may be had of 
and returned to Dr. J. B. Holder, at the American Museum of 
Natural History ingCentral Park, N. Y. 


— The relation of light to color, in the evolution of species 
of insects, has been discussed by G. Lewis, who is disposed to 
attribute the origin of the colors of insects to the sun’s rays 
rather than to sexual selection. He supposes a process by 
which the various rays of wave-movements from the sun im- 
press living organisms with the structure necessary for color, 
and terms it ‘‘ photoplasticity,’’ basing his supposition on the 
alleged sufficiency of the mechanical theory of the action of 
light to explain the phenomena of color. 


— An apparatus designed to ascertain the quantity of car- 
bonic acid in the atmosphere of a room has been invented by a 
German, and is exceedingly simple. A plain, thin rubber ves- 
sel, shaped like a narrow-necked gourd, is filled with the at- 
mosphere of the room and discharged into a cylindrical jar 
filled with common lime-water. This operation is repeated 
until a marked change is produced in the lime-water. The de- 
grees of such changes being known, the comparative con- 
dition of the air in the room is denoted closely enough for all 
ordinary practical purposes. 

— According to the public prints, a Norwalk (Conn.) firm is 
constructing a curious engine of war. It consists of an iron 
cylinder 28 feet in length and 16 inches in diameter. It has a 
bore of four inches diameter. An air compressor will also be 
attached to the cylinder. Compressed air at a pressure of 300 
pounds to the square inch will take the place of powder, and 
the gun is expected to throw a ball or three-pound cartridge a 
distance of three miles. Should the gun prove successful, 
others of a size sufficient to throw 100 pounds of dynamite ten 
miles will, it is said, be constructed. The gun will soon be 
tested in the presence of naval officers and scientific men. 


— Speaking of the origin of the Aryans, Prof. A. H. Sayce 
says: ‘* The evidence is now all tending to show that the dis- 
tricts in the neighborhood of the Baltic were those from which 
the Aryan languages first radiated, and where the race or races 
who spoke them originally dwelt. The Aryan invaders of 
Northwestern India could only have been a late and distant 
offshoot of the primitive stock, speedily absorbed into the 
earlier population of the country as they advanced southward ; 
and to speak of ‘our Indian brethren’ is as absurd and false 
as to claim relationship with the negroes of the United States 
because they now use an Aryan language.”’ 

Sleep|— Hall’s Journal of Health wisely says that the in- 
tellectual and moral connections of sleeping have not been 
sufficiently appreciated. Men and boys have been praised for 
burning the midnight oil.” Now this “ midnight oil” is a 
delusion and asnare. The student who is fast asleep at eleven 
o’clock every night, and wide awake at seven o’clock every 
morning, is going to surpass another student of the same intel- 
lectual ability, who goes to bed after twelve and rises before 
five. In sleep, the plate on which the picture is to be taken is 
receiving its chemical preparation; and it is plain that that 
which is the best prepared will take the best picture. Men 
who are the fastest asleep when they are asleep are the widest 
awake when they are awake. Great workers must be great 
resters. 

— An interesting discovery has resulted from the soundings 
in the Atlantic of the French expedition last summer. The 
dredging was carried on from the Pacific coast to the Cape 
Verdes and Canary Islands, and thence to the Azores and the 
Sargasso sea. It may interest those who believe in the theory 
of the sunken Atlanta to know that the bottom of the ocean 
throughout nearly all this space is covered with pumice and 
fragments of volcanic rock. But the practical knowledge 
a is that the plateau stretching almost from Newfound- 

and to Ireland, and over which the cables are laid, is only a 
grecter plateau, irregularly shaped, and extending from the 

th parallel to the tropic of Cancer, and of which the Azores 
are nearly the center. There is a steep slope to the Bay of 
Biscay, but it extends northeast to the shores of France, and 
is so level as to admirably suited for the reception of a tele- 
graph cable. 


Volcanic Dust.—A letter from Mr. Edward Whymper to 
Prof. J. Norman Lockyer, the English astronomer, gives some 
interesting particulars concerning an eruption of the South 
American volcano of Cotopaxi, which occurred in 1880. At 
the commencement of the eruption Mr. Whymper was making 
his famous ascent of Chimborazo, and was more than 16,000 
feet above sea-level, and about 65 miles from Cotopaxi. A 
dense column of smoke was seen to rise suddenly from the 
volcano to the height of about 40,000 feet above the sea, when 
it was borne westward some twenty miles A strong wind, 
and then gradually spread in all directions. a few hours 
the cloud passed between the observers and the sun, and color- 
affects surpassing in vivid intensity those of the most gorgeous 
sunsets were then witnessed, the sun itself appearing green. 
As the cloud passed overhead and surrounded the mountain- 


climbers, the brilliant colors ceased to be seen, while an ex- 
ceedingly fine dust fell upon everything. This remarkable ob- 
servation seems strongly confirmative of the view that the late 
unusual sunsets and other atmospheric phenomena have been 
due to volcanic dust floating high in the air. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


District or CoLuMBIA.—The sixteenth annual convention 
of the National Woman Snaffragists will be held in Washington 
on March 4, 5, and 6. Among the speakers will be Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Phoebe W. Couzins, Ma- 
~_ J. Nan Lillie D. Blake, May Wright Sewall,'and Isabella 

. Hooker. 


State Editor, F. B. GAuutT, So. Pueblo, Colorado. 


CoLoRapbo.—State Supt. Shattuck, as an executive officer, 
combines rare judgment with marked activity and fidelity. 
He is, moreover, a public school man, is an old-time Color- 
adoan, and, ever since his residence in the Centennial State, has been 
closely identified with the educational interests and movements of our 
growing Commonwealth. He is an original Greeley colonist, and by that 
corporation was honored with many places of trast, the principal one 
being vice-president and general manager. He was a member of the 
tenth Legislative Assembly. In Nov., 1876, he was elected Supt. of Pub. 
Instr; renominated by his party by acclamation in 1878 and reélected. In 
1882 was for a third time elected to the same office. As legislator and ex- 
exutive be has acted ably and wisely in behalf of our vast educational in- 
terests. To his jadgment and administration is due, largely, a public- 
school system that has few equals, though our State is young. An officer 
who has had so much to do in framing that part of the orgauic law relat. 
ing to schools, and has wisely interpreted and judiciously administered 
the same, will doubtless be cohtinued longer in this important office. 

The State Agr. Coll, at Fort Collins, is a remarkably vigorous institu- 
tion for one so young. Prest. C. L. Ingersoll, recently of Purdue Univ., a 

aduate of Michigan Agr. Coll., is the scholarly and discreet president. 

he faculty consists of nine professors,—all specialists. Prest. Ingersol! 
thus writes this editor: ‘*‘ We are progressing quite rapidly as most schools 
measure progression, and I know no reason why we should hide our light 
under a bushel. Our Coll. will soon receive an invoice of microscopes 
from England for our Biological ee and histological work in 
classes in veterinary science. Our mechanical de ment is doing finely. 
Every forge, lathe, and bench in iron work is full, and a large proportion 
of wood-working benches. The class in wood carving is composed of eight 
young ladies, and all are doing excellent work. The Dept. of Draw ng 
and Design is overrun with students, every available place being filled, 
and the need of more room is imperative.’ We know from other testi- 
mony that this Inst. of Technology is making a grand record, and that its 
work, as soon as known, wins the highest admiration. This is an admira. 
ble solution of the vexed question of industrial education. The firat class 
graduates June 5. 

The Pueblo High School is doing cenestny fine work, and is winning 
its way into the confidence of the public. T ot we = O. E. Jackson, 
is a recent graduate of the State Univ., and an indefatigable worker and 
attractive instructor.——F. B. Gault, Supt. of the South Pueblo public 
schools, has been appointed State editor for the Journal of Educat at 
Boston. The professor held the position of Iowa editor of the well known 
journal for several years, and made for himself quite a reputation as an 
educational writer. He will do good work for the State in his new posi- 
tion.— Pueblo Star. 

The Denver Republican publishes an educational department each Sun- 
day. It is invaluable to this itemizer. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ii. 


ILLINOIS.—Rev. N. A. Prentiss, pastor of the First Congre- 
ape Church, Aurora, has been appointed to succeed Prof. 


lark as principal of the high school in that city. Heexpected 
to enter upon his work in the middle of February._—-Supt. Layne of 
Danville delivered before the Vermilion Teachers Assoc. an address on 
‘What we may Reasonably Expect from our Common Schools.” The 
teachers were 80 ag oe with the address that they requested its publica 
tion.——Prof. J. V. McHugh, well known to normal graduates, has been 
chosen professor of Mathematics in Minneapolis High Schoo].— Austin 
C. Rishel, of the normal senior class, expects to spend the remainder of 
the school year in his old place at Péru, and finish the course so as to 
graduate with the class of 1884..—Moline schools are moving in the line 
of industrial education. More of this anon.— Will Co. teachers held a 
large meeting at Joliet, Jan. 19,300 pedagogues and 100 visitors being in 
attendance. Col. Parker of Englewood, Supt. Powell of Aurora, and 
Sapt. Smith of Sangamon Co., were among the workers from abroad.—— 
McHenry Co. has appointed a special committee to codperate with the 
committee of the State Teachers’ Assoc. in the matter of competitive ex- 
aminations. This certainly will add tothe interest of that county in those 
examinations.—In a declamation contest between Prophetstown and 
Tampico schools, Whiteside Co., the former took the first and the second 
steal the latter the third.—Prof. H. C. DeMotte, of the Wesleyan 

niv., Bloomington, has been unanimously elected to the presidency of 
Chaddock Coll., Quincy. He has not yet accepted._—The new building 
for the Evanston Townsbip High School took fire Dec. 20, and was dam- 
aged to the amount of $6,000. The repairs progressed sufficiently, that the 
school was reopened in a part of the building at the close of the holidays. 


State Editor, ALBION N. FELLOWS, East Waterloo, Iowa. 

Iowa.—The State Register of Des Moines devoted a recent 
leader to the State University and Prest. Pickard. The Reg- 
ister quoted Prest. Elliot in condemnation of the practice of 
selecting ministers for college presidents, and congratula\ the regents 
that results had proven their wisdom in putting a common-school man at 
the head of the Univ. The article continued: “The present writer has 
known the Univ, for twenty years, and been acquainted with all its presi- 
dents but one. Without wishing to undervalue others, he cannot he' 
thinking that the present incumbent is the only one that was really elected 
on the basis of fitness.’’ The Register has hitherto kept aloof from the 
Univ., and, while not openly opposed, has evidently been dissatisfied with 
the management of that institution. [ts reasons were undoubtedly ‘ood, 
and it is gratifying to thus find evidence of the improvement of the Univ. 
in the fact that the leading newspaper of the State now shows high appre- 
ciation instead of quasi friendship. The Register is a tower of strength in 
the State, and an exponent of legislative action; and the friends of the 
Univ. will not be slow in appreciating its bold stand for higher education. 
In this connection must be noticed the recent discussions in comparison 
of the State Univ. and the Agricultural Coll. The Aegister rightly ranks 
them together as equal before the lawandtheState. Some jealous friends 
of the Univ. attempt to prove the superiority of their alma mater by crit- 
icising the Agricultural Coll., forgetting that in higher education every 
additional institution is clear gain and an aid to the rest, so that there 
cannot be any room for collision. When men of liberal education become 
as numerous as the sands of the sea shore, or the leaves in Vallombrosa 
it will be, perhaps, time for college men to begin to tear each other and 
waste time in ——— their relative merits. At present, action is needed. 
We want three nor schools, and legislation upon the school law. 

Miss Ella A, Hamilton, one of the first young iadies in the literary and 
educational circles of the State, is a correspondent of several papers dur- 
ing the aentre, ene has been appointed secretary of the Senate School 
Com.——Prof, J. Werrli, of Northwestern Iowa, has been tireless in his 
zeal for a new normal school. The professor was educated in the German 
charge of a afterward principal of 

D normals. or years been insti- 
tute worker in the State.’ 


InpIANA.—The new edition of school law may now be se- 
cured by teachers and school-officers on enatiention to the dif- 
ferent county auditors of the State. Itis the first edition since 


1877, and con besides the law, the opinions of State . - 
ney generals from 1856 to 188%. Ii hes revised by Spt Hol. 
combe.——-Another fine school-building will soon be erected at Muncie. 


In educational interests Muncie is not surpassed any cl 
the State.—The school year in New Albany will bo thon 
usual, on accountof the School Board paving illegally antic- 
resigned th 
superintendency of Madison Co., and accepted a professorehip. in the 
Shenandoa Normal Schoolin Iowa. He will be missed from the educators 
of the State, for there are few who have done better work than he —— 
Prest. Friediey of De Paum Coil., has purchased a $50,000 farm. He will, 
however, oom in for some time.—-The Southern 
program i belog arr ged. effersonvilie early in April. A good 
© present year marks an era in the history of the Indiana schools. 
The . of do. portant factor in 


Assoc Supts. is an all-im the 
provide 


schools, This is left to the Co. Supte, so far as the sohcols not located in Fond du 


cities are concerned. These Supts., acting in concert, have organized 
courses of study, and divided the pupils into five grades. They have ar- 
ranged for a final examination, which is uniform, and for the graduation 
of all pupils satisfactorily completing the course, Owing to diversity in 
the time of closing the schools, these graduation exercises are appointed 
for three specified days,—in Febrnary, March, and April. The first ex- 
amination question lists were mailed to the Supts. on Tuesday, Feb. 5. 

The festival of Arbor Day has been established, the 1ith of April being 
designated for this year. rn joint committee from the Horticultural Soc., 
and the Supts’ Assoc., met at the rooms of the Dept. of Public Instr. on 
the ist and arranged plans. Trees are to be planted, and the school- 
grounds otherwise improved, and amy! exercises are to accompnny the 
work, A program is in preparation by the committee, 

Supt. Holcombe’s Annual Report was made to the Governor on the 3ist 
ult., and is now in press. A new edition of the school law, which is, in 
fact, a complete code, is just issued, and is eulogized by all the leading 
papers and journals. 

he Dept., with its proverbial diligence, aided by the faithful cod :era- 
tion of F. M. Westhafer, a former Co. Supt., has secured the conviction 
of a trustee for the sale of school appointments in a remote part of the 
State,—a township in Martin Co. HUBERT M. SKINNER. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Feb., 1884. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA. — Brainerd will build a $40,000 school-house 
this season. Supt. Tousley of Minneapolis says that the pres- 
ent system of school visitation is injurious, and he bas made 
a rule permitting visitors to visit the schools only on the last Friday of 
each month.— Longfellow's birthday anniversary will be celebrated in 
the Stillwater public schools on the 27th inst., with appropriate exercises. 
—The raising a teacher's salary $5.00 a month has caused a little excite- 
ment among the teachers at Rochester.——Profs. Baier and Tousley are 
lecturing in Minneapolis for the benefit of the high-school library.——A 
teacher in Henderson wants a county association.—— Whole number of 
pupils enrolled in the Stillwater public schools to Jan. 15, 1,214; average 
cally attendance, 1,004; number in high school, 59, The chief interest of 
the fourth school month centered in the scientific department just added 
to the high school.——The Daluth schools are so crowded that four rooms 
run double, one set of pupils in the forenoon, and another in the after- 
noon.—Houston Ce, has a lively association of teacbers; C. C Canfield 
is president.——Lakeland, Washington Co., is building up a very good 
school library. It already has nearly one hundred volumes,—— New ma- 
terial and apparatus to the value of $400 has been added to the chemical 
laboratory to meet the growing demands of the Winona Normal School. 
It is now one of the best furnished laboratories in the Northwest. 


State Editor, ® MARCELLUS MARSHALL, Omaha, Neb. 


NEBRASKA.—On March 24 there is to be a Convention of 
Principals and City Supts. of this State held at Lincoln. It is 


expected that this will.lead to the organization of a Principals’ 
Assoc. Among the subjects for discussion are: What Constitutes a Rec- 
itation? How fruch Grammar? Grading Classification, Promotions, and 
Principals’ Examination for Transfer Purposes, These are a part ony. 

On March 25, 26, and 27 the annual meeting of the Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Assoc. is to be held. Parties with proper certificates, which 
may be secured from Supt. Jones by — for them, may get round- 
trip tickets for one and one fourth fares. Ajthough no lady’s name ap- 
ears on the m, we are assured that ladies, and especially lady 
eachers, will be allowed to attend,—yes, and to participate in the discus. 
sions. Program: R. M. Bridges, York, Twenty Years in School; J. W. 
Barry, Falrbary, Nat, Aid to Education; W. Rich, Brownville, Dogmatic 
Teaching; R. Ellsworth Call, David City, The Relation of the State Uni- 
versity to the Common Schools; Hiram pepe» Stromsburg, What Educa- 
tion ia of Most Worth? N. E. Leach, Oakland, Modern Language; Frank 
M. Vancil, Bloomington, Pioneer Teaching; L. C. Greenlee, Falls City, 
Some Educational Hindrances; H. P. Lewis, Omaha, Industrial Educa- 
tion; M. F. Miller, Kearney, Special Training for Teachers, Mayor R. 
E. Moare delivers the Address of Welcome; and A. W. Vandeman, of 
Wahoo, the Response. State Supt. Jones, president of the Assoc., follows 
with an address. E. T. Hartley of Lincoln, and Irving J. Manatt, the 
newly appointed chancellor of the State Univ., are also to deliver addresses. 
H. M. raper, of Lincoln, presents a Class Exercise in Tonic Sol fa. 
Music is not neglected. The Apollo Club of Lincoln, and the Univ. Con- 
servatory of Music have been secured for the evenings, The usual re- 
duced rates of $2.00, $1.50, and $1.00 per day have been arranged at the 
hotels. 


State Editor, C. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 


Ouxnto.—The Rev. Mr. Timmins, of Boston, who has been 
visiting Cincinnati in the cause of the ‘‘ Bands of Mercy,’’ has 
met with very encouraging success and codperation. In the 
public schools visited 500 bands were formed, with a membership of over 
30,000, and in the Roman Catholic rochial schools 50 bands, with a 
membership of over 8,000. The School Board of the city offictally indorsed 
the plan, and Supt. Peaslee rendered most efficient aid in the formation 
of the Bands, and will personally look after their future welfare—— Mr. 
J. P. Livingstone took first honors in aclass of 32 who recently graduated 
in the Business Dept. of Mount Union Coll.——Supt. Henry L. Peck, of 
the Barnesville schools, delivered a very thoughtful address before the 
Farmers’ Inst. of Belmont Co. Mr. Peck not only knows bow to manage 
schoo!s, but also knows something of agricultural chemistry. 

The Board of Ed. of the Cumberiand schools are having considerable 
difficulty in obtaining a Supt. for their schools this year. The Supt. em- 
ployed at the beginning of the year, after holding the place for a short 
time, was obliged to resign for want of the legal requirement,— a certifi- 
cate to teach, which, it seems, he had not obtained previous to his em- 

loyment, The Board then employed a second Supt. He, also, failed 

fore the Examining Board, after three successive trials. The schools 
were then closed, and a petition from citizens sent to the Legislature ask- 
ing that Cumberiand might be authorized to appoint its own Board of 
Examiners. This petition was followed by a remonstrance signed by 81 
persons. The School Board claims that the County Examiners did injas- 
tice in — cases, while the Examiners claim that the applicants were in- 
compe 


State Editor, T. C. KARNS, Union City, Tenn. 

TENNESSEE.—Nashville is fast becoming the great educa- 
tional center of theSouth. The American of that city recently 
published the following statistics of pupils in attendance at its 
schools : Vanderbilt Univ., 224; State Normal Coll., 162 ; 
Montgomery Bell Acad., 164; Tennessee School for the Blind, 
66; Medical Dept. of the Univ. of Nashville and Vanderbilt 
Univ., 204; Medical Dept. of the Univ. of Tennessee, 167; Den- 
tal Dept. of Vanderbilt Univ., 27; Dental Dept. of the Univ. 
of Tennessee, 17; Ward’s Sem., 328; Nashville Coll. for Young 
Ladies, 200; St. Cecilia, 88; Fisk Univ., 424; Central Tennes- 
see Coll., 318; Reger Williams Univ., 150; other private schools 
in the city, 600; city schools, 6,531; total, 9,660. 


MARYLAND.—The 250th anniversary of the landing of the 
Maryland pilgrims on St. Clement’s Island in the Potomac 
river comes March 25, and that of the founding of St. Mary’s 
City, the early capital of the colony, two days later, and Balti- 
more will celebrate both occasions. The Maryland Legislature 
has a bill appropriating $10,000 for a monument to mark the 
landing-place, 


State Editor, J BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 

Tgxas.—The new school law,  earg passed, will give to the 
State a good school system. We had hoped for more, but what 
bas been done is sound. The people of tho State will perfect its system at 
their leisure, and will take no backward . We secure an effisient 
State superintendency. The law provides, also, for efficient county su- 
pervision, but, unfortunately, the county fudge is made Co, Supt. We 
secure the township district system, with the privilege of local taxation. 
The State is required by the constitution tosustain the schools for at least 
six months annually. The districts, by local taxation, can extend the 
term, and build and furnish school-houses, Hon. B. M. Baker will doubt- 
less be appointed State Supt. 


State Editor, Linpszy WEBB, Milwaukee, Wis. 
WIsconsin.—During the 4 two years three new school- 
buildings have been erected in Appleton at a cost of $45,000; 
34 teachers are employed here. Mr. R. A. Smith is principal of the bigh 
school; Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Thompson, and Mr. Burke are doing g 
work in the ward schools ond du Lac has 40 teachers and 19 
school-buildings, The excellent Supt., Mr. Hutchins, has been connected 
with the schools for 11 years. On the llth inst he was agua jointed 


one of the ts of the State Normal School. It would not hurt the 
Lae teachers to take a few educational journals, 
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State Editor, THOS. C. MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 


West Virern1a.—The great flood has had its effect upon 
school-work as well as upon the business and social world in 
the Ohio valley. In some of the smaller river towns the school- 
houses were earried away entirely, while in other places, particularly at 
Wheeling, school-buildings were occupied for several + as headquar- 
ters for relief committees, or as ep! apartments for those left home- 
less. Doubtless, too, the change of residence made necessary by the flood 
will considerably affect tWe attendance in many places, as iu some com- 
munities scores of families have been compelled to find new homes, 
Among the towns in this State which suffe most in this res are 
Weilsbarg, New Martinsville, Parkersburg, Benwood, Huntington, and 
Guyandotte. The schools of Benwood, five departments, will be sus- 

nded nearly a month in all. We have not heard from Huntington since 
the high water, —that is, concerning her schools,— but we know Prof. 


C. T. Kellogg will soon bring order out of chaos if it is possible to do so. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, THOMAS TASH, Portland, Me. 


— The term at the Bangor Theological Sem. reopened Mon- 
Feb. 11. 
— L. H. Owen has resigned his position as principal of Fair- 
field High School. 

— We understand that the French pupils of the Bath High 

School, are to give a French play shortly, for the benefit of a 
ree public library. 
. oe Bridgton Acad. lately voted on the adoption of the jury 
system now in power at Bowdoin Coll. and rejected it, 

— Mr. Small of Wilton, who has just closed the winter term 
of school in District No. 2, Phipsburg, has proved himself 
faithful and efficient. 

— All the schools of Waterville began their term on Monday, 
Feb. 11. Miss Farrington having resigned the South Primary 
School, her place will be taken by Miss Fifield, late of the 
Plains School; Miss Addie Davis taking the place of Miss 
Fifield. 

— Eugene M. Holden, of the senior class at Bowdoin Coll., 
a graduate of Bridgton Acad., has been teaching school at 
Spurr’s Corner during the winter, and is to teach a free high 
school there this spring. 

— Charles S, Cook, a graduate of Bates Coll., teaches the 
school at Bolster’s Mill, Harrison, this winter, and the people 
in the district are so well pleased with the school that they 
have raised money by subscription to have it continue two or 
three weeks after the money raised by the town has been 
expended. 

— The winter schools of Gray are nearly all closed. A high 
school at Gray Corner is talked of. 

— The schools of Belfast are fairly started on their spring 
term. The committee have spent the opening week in visiting 
and grading. The high school is fuller than usual at this term. 
A lyceum for social improvement has been sustained by the 
students this winter. The school library has been enlarged 
by several important volumes. The geological cabinet has 
received a collection of interesting specimens from the phos- 
phate beds of South Carolina, and is now one of the most valu- 
able school cabinets in the public schools of the State. W.C. 
Crawford, graduate of Colby, is doing fine work in the upper 
grammar school. Miss Wiggin of the So. Primary School is de- 
tained from her work by illness. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Four years ago, Hon. John B, Clark, editor Manchester 
Daily Mirror, offered $40 per year for five years, to be given 
in four prizes, —$16, $12, $8, and $4,—to the pupils in the high 
and grammar school, for superiority in elocution. After three 
exhibitions the prize-money was increased to $60, divided into 
$13, $11, $9, and $7 prizes, for the four best readers or speak- 
ers. Two contests have been had on this basis, with the most 
satisfactory results to the donor and teacher and patrons of 
the schools. This year the prizes were awarded as follows: 
First prize, $13—Tom Eames Morse, third division Ash-street 
Grammar School. Second prize, $11—Minnie E. Littlefield, 
High School. Third prize, $9—Blanche C. Sargent, Lincoln 
Grammar School. Fourth prize, $7—George M. Goodwin, 
Lincoln Grammar School. 

— March 1, the new law relating to text-books, which passed 
at the last session of the Legislature, will take effect. This 
law provides that “teachers shall be examined in physiolo 
and hygiene, with special reference to the effects of alcoholic 
drinks and narcotics upon the human aystem.’’ This is an 
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important law, and will work much good in the future. 


Teachers will need, in many instances, to take up a new sub- 
ject, and study still more, or fail to pass the required examin- 


ations, 
Miss Gertrude M. Allin firs th 
— Miss Gertrude 8, for five years first assistant in the 
West oa High School, has resigned to accept an im- 
portant position in the public schools of Wellesley, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The annual session of the Massachusetts branch 
of the National Woman Suffrage Assoc. was held in the city, 
last week. The secretary’s report showed a membership of 
158, an increase of 57 dur Dg the year. 

Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell lectured before the City Even- 
ing High School on Thursday of last week; his subject being 
‘* Does Education Educate ?’’ This was the last of a course of 
lectures, which, among other per innovations, has been 
introduced by the present princ = 

The Massachusetts Masters’ Club held its third meeting of 
the year on Saturday; Warren E. Eaton, master of the Har- 
vard School, Charlestown, presiding. Some forty of the asso- 
ciation were present, among whom were Daniel B. Hagar, 
principal of the State Normal School, Salem; A. G. Boyden, 

rincipal of the Bridgewater Normal School ; Hon. George 

alton, Agent of the State Board of Ed.; John Kneeland, 
Supervisor of the Boston public schools; Prof. B. F. Tweed, 
of Cambridge; W. H. Ladd, principal of the Chauncy Hall 
School; Masters Blackinton, Hudon, Bullock, Norris, Warren, 
Gibson, and Small of the Boston public schools, and others, 

The dinner having been served, Prest. Eaton introduced Mr. 
E. C. Carrigan, of the State Board of Ed., and principal of the 
Boston Evening High School, who had been invited to address 
the members on “ School Legislation.”” Regarding the em- 
ployment of children in mercantile and manufacturing estab 
lishments, Mr. Carrigan suggested that the statute should be 
amended. As it now stands, thousands of children under 14 
years of age, without a certificate that they have attended 
school 20 weeks, are daily employed, and cannot be reached by 
the authorities. The statute relating to the employment of 
illiterate minors under 14 years of age should also, he argued, 
be amended to include all minors who cannot read and write. 
In conclusion, the slip-shod character of the present statutes 
was aptly illustrated by the speaker. 

Prest. Eaton then introduced Rev. A. E. Winship, of Som- 
erville, who continued the discussion. There was, he said, 
need of legislation as to the tenure-of-office of teachers, and 
the master should have more power. The normal schools 
should have at least three grades of certificates for their grad- 
uates, which should entitle them to teach in every town in the 
Commonwealth. 

Following Dr. Winship the subjects were freely discussed, 
and much interest and harmony of opinion manifested. Be- 
fore closing, the president announced that Gov. Robinson was 
expected to attend the next meeting of the association in April. 
— Reunions seem to be the order of the day. Following the 
late happy meeting in various parts of the State, the graduates 
of Westminster Acad.,—an institution which, although now 
numbered among the past, sent out 1,500 students in its short 
but successful career of 20 years, from 1829 to 1849,—these stu- 
dents, or the ‘‘remnants,’’ propose to hold a reunion early in 
July next. Particulars may be obtained of 8. R. Hayward, of 
Worcester, or of H. M. Smith, secretary. 

— The graduates and students of Leicester Acad. also pro- 
pore to hold a semi-centennial celebration in September, ’84 
May they remember kindly the book and the birch. 
— Founders’ day was celebrated at Dean Acad., Franklin. 
on the 18th inst., with appropriate exercises. 

— Turner’s Falls citizens are petitioning for a high school. 
The present grammar schoo! is giving instructions somewhat 
higher than the ordinary grammar school, but not up to the 
regular high school. 

~— Adams schools will continue three weeks longer. A local 
paper reports that Supt. Beckwith keeps a sharp eye on the 
children at work in the mills, and sees to it that they remain 
in school at least as many weeks in the year as the law requires. 
Personal interest overcomes many difficulties, 


RHODE ISLAND. 
— Prof. J. L. Lincoln, of Brown Univ., read a very interest- 
ing paper on the Roman Emperor, ‘‘ Marcus Aurelius,” Tues- 


day evening, Feb. 5. 


— Prof. Alonzo Williams, of Brown Univ., delivered the 
first of a series of lectures on the “ Nibelungen Lied,” under 
the auspices of the Guild of Trinity Church, Friday evening, 
Feb. 8, at Pawtucket. 


F. Pease, principal, closed Friday, Feb. 8. The closing exer- 
cises consisted of vocal and instrumental music, essays, and 
declamations, all of which was very interesting and well appre- 
ciated by the large audience present. 

— A bill has been introduced in the General Assembly seek- 
ing to restrict the sale of intoxicating beverages. One section 
of it provides for the restoration of the ‘‘ four hundred feet”’ 
law which was amended at the May session in regard to four 
of the largest cities and towns in the State. The bill will meet 
with great opposition as drawn; but it is probable that the 
‘four hundred feet’’ clause will be restored. 

— The Broad-street School at Central Falls, X. D. Tingley, 
principal, has organized a ‘‘ Library Union,’’ whose object 
to secure books for the use of the school by various methods, 
as by selling waste paper, etc. The committee have provided 
book-cases for the purpose. 

— The evening school at Wauskuk, just closed, has been 
taught by Mr. James C. Monohoghan, with assistants. The 
noe = has been large, and the school has been very suc- 
cessful. 

— The Church-hill Grammar School, Pawtucket, ©, M. 
Bentley, principal, closed the winter term Feb, 8, 

— Miss Irene Barnes, a teacher at Centerdale, goes to Wick- 
ford to teach. 

— Mrs. J. W. Sampson has been supplying the place of Miss 
M. J. Morgan, who is ill, in the Grove-avenue Grammar School, 
East Providence. 

— The teachers, —Mr. H. L. Place and Miss Emma G. Fair- 
banks,—in the Rice City district have been supplying the school 
in that place with a large dictionary and other supplies, by 
means of a subscription which they obtained. 

— Prof. R.W. Smith, of Mowry & Goff’s School, Providence, 
read before the Ladies’ Aid Society, Phenix, Wednesday even- 
ing, Feb. 6. Prof. Smith gave a fine entertainment to an 
appreciative audience. 

— Miss Alice W. Batchelder, who has taught in the Central 
District, Apponong, for three years, has resigned, and Miss 
Susie Kelley takes her place, Miss B. has taught 47 terms, 
and now seeks needed rest. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. FReENon, New Haven, Conn. 

— The first of a series of teachers’ meetings in Ansonia was 
held recently. Supt. Bishop, of Norwich, gave an <a 
and dwelt on the importance of securing, through the study o 
arithmetic, the development of mental power, the art of intel- 
ligent thinking, together with habits of accurate and rapid 
computation. 

— Meriden, like Hartford, still retains the district system, 
and by this means continues to have very prosperous schools. 
Its able corps of teachers have seen long service, and rank 
among the most intelligent in the State. They have recently 
held some public meetings to study methods of teaching Ge- 
ography, and have been addressed by Messrs. Pitman and 
Bangs of New Haven. 

— Prin. Twitchell, of Hartford, in a recent paper before the 
local association, makes this suggestion about school govern- 
ment: “‘ To secure the perfect citizen the best form of govern- 
ment is that which directs not only what shall not and what 
shall be done, but how and why it ought to be done; that form 


‘| which sets before the pupil in a clear light the difference be- 


tween right and wrong, and demands of him or her an act of 
judgment, a decision between the two.”’ 

— Prest. Eliot of Trinity Coll. recently delivered an address 
on * Public Education,” and favored an increase of the num- 
ber of women on the school committees, He thought each 
citizen should take a genuine pride in the public schools, and 
feel their importance. On this account we should not at- 
tempt to conceal the fact that the schools do not do all that 
we may expect of them, while on the contrary they should 
do more. For this reason we should never say of the system, 
‘we are content,’ ”’ 


WANTED,— Copies of THz JoURNAL OF EDUCATION of 
March 15, 1883. Any person having a spare copy of this issue 
will oblige, and earn the thanks of, the publishers by return- 
ing it to the office of Taz JOURNAL, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


APPLETON’S HOME BOOKS. 


— The winter term of the Pawtucket High School, Mr. A. 


Science for High Schools. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, Briefer Course. 


ASTRONOMY. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
ZOOLOGY. . . 


The above books have been pre; 


NEWCOMB & HOLDEN’S ASTRONOMY. 
Briefer Course. 12mo, $1.40. 


MARTIN’S THE HUMAN BODY. Briefer Course. 
12mo, $1.50. 


PACKARD’S ZOOLOGY. Bricfer Course. 
12mo, $1.40. 


Cc —y with special reference to use in High Schools and Academies, and for 
ollege Classes which have not time or disposition to go as thoroughly 
would be necessary in using the well-known larger works 


to the details of these sciences as 


THE AMERICAN SOIENOE SERIES. 


I@~ Specimens of the above sent to Teachers for Examination, postpaid, upon 


receipt of 1¢ the advertised price. 
455 tf 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


Our Second Series 


Eminent Educators 


FOR SALE, Low, 


d Chemical A with 
OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
456j Address Jonn K. RALSTON, Norristown ‘Pa, 


HEALTH AT HOME. 


Forming the twelfth (and concluding) vol- 
ume of Aprtetons’ Home Books. 


By A. H. GUERNSEY, and I. P, DAVIS, MD., 
author of “ Hygiene for Girls.” 


ConTENTS: Home Surroundings; Privies and Water- 
closets; The House itself; The Air we Breathe; The 
Water we Drink; The Food we Eat; Lighting and 
Warming; Disinfectants; The Bedroom; The Clothing 
we Wear; Personal Habits; Household Practice; Poi- 
sons and Antidotes; Accidents and Emergencies, 


1. BUILDING A HOME. Illustrated. 

2. HOW TO FURNISH A HOME. Illus, 

3. THE HOME GARDEN. Lilustrated, 

4. HOME GROUNDS. Illustrated. 

5. AMENITIES OF HOME. 

6. HOUSEHOLD GINTS. 

7. HOME DECOBATIONS. Llustrated, 

8S. HOME AMUSEMENTS. 

9. THE HOME Illustrated. 
10. HOME OCCUPATIONS. Illustrated, 
11. THE HOME LIBRARY. Illustrated, 
12. HEALTH AT HOME. 

12mo, cloth, flexible. [Illuminated cover. 


Sold Separately or in sets. Price 60 cents 
each. 


For sale by ali booksellers; or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1,3, & 5, Bond Street, New York. 


WANTED! 
An Assistant in a High School, in an important Con- 
necticut town, to teach the Mathematics and have 
charge of from 30 to 40 pupils. First-class ability, apt- 
ness to manage and teach, and experience are required. 
Salary from $500 to $650 per annum. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y, 
SLATE PENCIL 


Blackboard Slating. 


Send for circulars, with rec. 


Great Satisfaction. |THE BIGGEST THING OUT | schoo mon. Taking 


365 
4 


BETTER ! 


14.60 


A saving of four cents or more a day for one year will furnish you with the essence of a Library of 
20,000 volumes. All matters pertaining to Literature, Science, Art, Industry, Finance, History, Biography, Travels, 


and Exploration, can be found in the People’s Cyclopedia — the latest, greatest, cheapest, and best. 


FOR TERMS TO AGENTS, SPECIMEN PAGES, &c. 
address the firm nearest you. } 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, New 


& CO., Boston, 


Toronto, Can. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


THE PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA thus "Pushing 


2’ All topics are treated carefully and concisely. 
“Tramine it, and be convinced that you will save 
time and money, nerve-force and brains, 


PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING COMPANY Chicago, Ill, 
JONES & Cincinnati and St, Louis, 
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Some Late Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Health at Home. ° & Davis D Appleton & Co, NY 
aotations in the New Testament. Joy 
he Question of Ships. . Kelly 
The Book Buyer. ° 
Child Among Children. . Am 858 Uaion, Phila 
\ Tufts D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 75 
Artin Chaidea. 2 vols. ° ° . ° Perrot & Chipiez AC Armstrong & Son, N Y 15 50 
Nellie Channel. Doudney Ira Bradley & Co, Boston 1 25 
Fiashes from Ouida. ° ° ° . Rame Geo W Cariton & Co, N ¥ 1 50 
Notes on Washington. Genmamill E Ciaxton & Co, Phila 1 25 
Ned Harwood's Delight. — Cong 55 & Pub H, Boston 
in . . . ar 
Letters ore trom: Fiovida. Cupples, Upham & Co, 
Marthe Lathes e ° Mead Geo H Ellis, Boston 1 25 
The Lamb in the Midst of the Thorn. e ° Sherwood Funk & Wagnall’s,N ¥Y 2 00 
Litis > Harper & Bros, NY 20 
. Dictionary on Historica! Principles. acmillan a) 
4 Bellows Thorndike Nourse Detroit 1 00 
Practical k Keeping. Woolley 1 20 
ive H eirce be 
Renus John E Potter & Co, Phila 25 
Frederick the Great. ° ° ° ° Brockenbury G P Putnam’s Sons,N Y 1 00 
On Elocution Bailey Taintor Bros, M&Co,NY 60 
The Modera Spelling Book ; ° ° Huot & Gourley a 25 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


ImPORTANT TESTIMONY.—We commend the 
following from a gentleman in Providence, 
R. L, to the carefal perusal of all who doubt 
the great curative value of our Treatment. 
After questioning and hesitating, he finally 
became alarmed at his condition, which was 
steadily growing worse, and resolved to give 
Compound Oxygen a trial. What it did for 
him is best told in hisown words. He says: 


“Tocommenced the use of Compound Oxygen after 
a good deal of thought. and, as far as in my power, 
carefal stady of the different cases which h been 
finally testified to as to the great benefit received, buc 
not without many misgivings of its great curative power 
I had been running down, consequent apon hard offive 
work and close confinement for many years, until I 
took the business of train conductor, in hope of a bene 
fit from out-door exercise. In my redu state I took 
cold at the very commencement, which, after a five 
weeks’ struggie, threw me into typhoid pneumonia. It 
was at this time that I resolved to try and see for my- 
self how far you had succeeded in accomp'ishing what 
ea seemed to desire,— that of conferring a great bene 

tt upon your fellow beings them this great 
remedy, 80 oeneey simple, and at so little cost, and [| 
am to-day truly thank/u! that I had the courage to 
undertake wha: so few would advise under the circum 
stances. From a weak and feeble state I have attained 
to something like my old se(f. Bronchial trouble is less, 
shortness of breath and heart trouble bave decreased. 
I feel passes gaaseniy, and begin to think there may be 
something of life left for me yet.” 

Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and 
a large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
ete., and a wide range of chronic diseases will be 
sent free. Address Das. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


“ROUGH ON COUGHS.” 
Ask for “ Rough on Coughs,” for Co 
Sore Throat, Hoarseness. hes, 15c. 


Tue Leonarp Scorr Pus. Co., 25 Park 
Row, N. Y., and 1104 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, will hereafter republish, in addition to 
Blackwood's and the four quarterlies, with 
which their name has so long been identified, 
the Contemporary, Fortnightly, and Nine- 
teenth Century reviews. The latter, while re- 
producing the English issues page for page, 
will be gotten up in very much smaller and 
handier shape. These are the same as an- 


nounced a short time ago by the English Pab- 
lishing Co., who have transferred their enter- 
prise to the Leonard Scott Co. 


MOTHER WAN’S WORM SYRUP. 
Infallible, tasteless, harmless, cathartic ; for fever- 
ishness, worms, constipation. 25c. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


As a matter of fact there is a great difference 
in the quality of blackboards. Swasey’s Black- 
boards possess all the good qualities, which they 
retain all through the long years they are in 
use. Manufactured by J. A. Swasey, 35 Pem- 
berton Square, Boston. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
had 


An old ph , retired from practice, ha 

ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consum +» Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat Lung Affections‘ 
also a — and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows, Actu- 
ated 7 motive and a coe to relieve human suf 

, send free of charge, to all who desire 
this ag hy German, 


addressin 
Noyes, 149 Power's Block 


Moral Education. 
ounced by many the ti 


eld ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTION, Boston, Maas. 


—The entire income of the University of 
Cambridge (Eng.) is put down at £231,265. 
Oxford has at least £100,000 more. 

Lapis are peculiarly subject to cold feet. 
They can fiod relief in the use of Wilsonia 
Magnetic Insoles, which are made very thin, 
not requiring a large shoe. Sold by druggists 
and shoe deslers. Made to fitallsizes. Price, 
50 cents. [] 


— The sum granted by the French Govern- 
ment this year for the purchase, by the great 
public libraries, of books, MSS., medals, seals, 
etc , is 321,500 francs. 

Hope.ess Curep.— The doctors 
pronounced my case ‘to be one of hopeless 
epilepsy,’’ says our correspondent, W. C. 
Browning, attorney-at-law, Judsonia, Ark, 
‘and declared death to be my only relief.” 
Samaritan Nervine has cured me. Get at 
druggist’s. $1.50. 

— It is stated that one man shipped over 
3,000 Ibs. of oid bullets, last year, from the 
battle-field of Pittsburg Landing. 


— My daughter was troubled with Heart 
Disease for five years, given up by physicians, 
had sinking spells, constant pain, great swell- 
ing over her heart extending to left arm, and 
severe spells of neuralgia extending over entire 
body. Docters could nothelp her. Dr. Graves’s 
Heart Regulator cured her within three months. 
— Jas, Tilton, Concord, N. H. $1 per bottle 


at druggist’s. 


— Among the adherents of Mormonism in 
Utah are 50,000 people of Scandinavian and 
Lutheran stock. 

Apvicz To MoTHERS. — WINsLOW’Ss 
SooTHine SyRuP should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.’ 
[t is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— Of the 3,500 soldiers whose remaius lie in 
the cemetery at Pittsburg Landing, 2,361 were 


unrecognizable, 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. En- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less — the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


—In Atlanta, Georgia, there are 52 organ- 
ized churches for a population of 50,000. Six- 
teen denominations are represented. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Hth Winter Session will on Thursday, Oct. 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instruc- 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopesdle 

8, tals. 8) 

Course of » Practical 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of materia! 
and us) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. DLEY, M.D., 
Deam, No. College Ave., and 2ist 8t.. Paria. 


Ou SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 
Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards, price 


EDUCATION. 


“Vol. XIX.—No. 9. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Selections from OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S BreEAKFAST 


Taste Serres, and Paces rrom AN VotuME Lire. 


40 CENTS, 
500 Copies are now being used by the 


ipal of Worcester High 
Compiled for practical School use by Alfred S. Roe, Princip 
School. 332 Pages, with Index, neatly and substantially bound in cloth. 


POSTPAID. 
High School at Worcester, Mass. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Classics, Specimen eand Catal 
416 CHA L 


li r Series of Classics, whic ve the e8 Lati 
word, in English. The Kmterlimears have been used for thirty years, 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
and now inciude all the Standard 


free. 
& DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnu Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiological 


te Send for Circular. 


Charts of Life.” 


rinted in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
CARROLL W. CLARK, VN. £. 4gt., 223 Franklin St., Boston. 


GARRETT’sS 
100 CHOICE SELECTION S, No. 22, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readines. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 


P. CARRETT & CO.. Publishers 708 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 


Price per Number, 30 cents, 


nish our readers the following: 


THE COMMON-SENSE BINDER. 


The most convenient and perfect device that was ever made for binding periodicals and pamphlets. We fur 


Mize 11%,x 16% inches, for THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION; price $1.25, with 25 cts. additional for 


Ponte. Ox 12 inches, for THE AMERICAN TEACHER; price 85 cts., with 15 cts. additional for postage. 
Size ©, x 9% inches, for EDUCATION; price 65 cts., with 10 cts. additional for postage. 
These Bindérs ure entirely free from complicated fixtures, They are simple, practical, and are, either as a 
temporary or permanent binder, superior to any other. Address your orders to 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


SEND LIST OF 


BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Eachange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers 8St.,.N.Y. City. 


THE NEW 


By L. S. LEASON and W. A, LAFFERTY. 

A choice collection of sacred’and secular music for 
Singing Classes, Institutes, 
Conventions and Choral 
Societies. 


The ** New MusIcAL QUIVER ”’ will be found to 
be very complete in all its departments. The 
Singing School Devices are useful and 
ingenious. The Editors have been fortunate in 
securing contributions from prominent American 
composers. The work is eminently practical, and 
we are sure, will meet with public approval. 
Price, 75 cents by mail, $7.50 per 

dozen Express. Specimen 
pages FREE. 


Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Wows CORK SEEMS Cincinnati, 0. 


on Square. 
Just Ready,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher's Manual in Arithmetic, 


For Primary Grades. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. & Schools. Weymouth, Mass, 


This useful book incorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains 
cific directions to teachers of pri grades how to 
teach elemen Arithmetic. It has universally 
commended by the best teachers and superintendents 


in this department of work. Price, 40 cents, 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
A live, energetic man acquainted 


354 tf 
Wa nted with teachers and school work, 
with $1,000, or more, to join the 
subscriber, at St. Paul, Minn., in handling school-fur- 
niture, supplies, books, ete. The subscriber is publisher 
of the JOURNAL OF SoHOOL EpvcATION, and has 
first class facilities for advertising and pushing the 


$1; 60c.; 40 Schooi Reward 
Bre. Com Warren, Phe 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Appropriate for Schoolroom and Home, 
INEK 


Life-Size Portraits 


OF OUR 


Eminent Educators 


W. T. HARRIS, 
GEN. J. EATON, 
A. D. MAYO, 
J. D. PHILBRICK, 
F. W. PARKER. 


Price $1.00 each. 


Address NEW ENG, PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


A Good Microscope Free! 


The pubiisher of the well- 
known and popular Literary and 
co paper, The Cricket on 
the Hearth, wishing to secure 
100,000 new subscribers for the 
next three months, and believing 

that all who so subscribe will be 
m so delighted with the paper that 
they will thereafter renew their 
subscriptions forthe balance ofthe 
year now makes the following un- 
precedented offer: Upon receipt 
of only Twenty-six Cents 
in postage stamps, we will send 
The Cricket on the Hearth 
for Three Montha, and to 


_ Useful to Everybody 


premiums ever offered. This 
Microscope has alensof great 
magnifying power, and is 
adapted to the examination 
of every minute object, mak- 
ing thesmallest insectappear 
quite large, shows curious 
objects disporting in a drop 
of water, enables ~ou to 
tect counterfeit money, dis- 
tinguish good from bad seed, eto,, etc. It ismade of glass, with 
brass trimmiug#, is furnished with specimens, and is afirst-clasa 
Microscope in every respect, and will be found very uselul, while 
| spar. endless amusement for old and young. Has always 
in sold at 50 cts. to $1.00; hence it will readily be seen what 
an extraordinary offer we make when we give one absolutely free 
to every three months’ trial subscriber toour paper. Tue Cricket 
on THs is a mammoth 16-p: 64-columa illus ated 
freer, filled with charming Serial and Short Stories, Sketches, 
‘coems, Useful Knowledge, Reading for the Young, Wit and Hu- 
mor, and everything to amuse, entertain and instruct the whole 
family. You will be delighted with it, as well as with the valua- 
ble premium we offer. Remember, we send this splendid 
Microscope, packed in a handsome wood case, free to all sending 
9% cents for a three months’ subs¢ription to our paper. Five 
subscriptions and five Microscopes will be sent for $1.00, This 
Great offer is made solely to introduce our paper; take advan 
Of itatence. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. As 
toour reliability, we refer to any publisher in New York. « Address, 
1, M. MOORE, Publisher, 8 Park Place, New York. 


of THe JOURNAL for the 


business. Only first-class man need apply. Address 
8. 5. Page, Saint Paul, Minn. 


sre sent to any address. 
NEW. ENG, PUB. CO., 
1 880 16 Hawley St. Boston. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The Student believes that there ought to 
be a doctor in — institution of importance, 
to superintend the health and physical training 
of the pupils. 

— The kindergarten system is soon to be in- 
ae into all the public schools of Toronto. 
There is at present only one school of that 
kind in that elty. . 

— The Japanese, says Mr. E. E. Hale, do 
not teach arithmetic as much as we do because 
it tends to make men sordid. They give more 
time to history and morals. They depend 
greatly on the father and mother to determine 
what manner of men the children shall become. 


— Cornell University has received an invita- 
tion, signed by the Duke of Argyle as chancel- 
lor and Sir Stafford Northcote as rector, to 
send a representative to the 300th anniversary 
of the founding of the University of Edinburgh 
next Easter, this repre entatiye to be the guest 
of the Edinburgh auth.rities, 


— Denver, it is reported, is to have another 
college. The Presbyterian Church is to estab- 
lish it, and it will at the same time found a 
pumber of normal schools in various towns of 
the frontier country. Leadville is already carry- 
ing on a free institute modeled upon the plan of 
Cooper Institute of New York. 


— In Wiirtemburg, during the past year, the 
schools of agriculture, horticulture, and do- 
mestic training, and the courses in farriery and 
arboriculture were fully attended; 19,100 per- 
sons received instruction. The agricultural 
reading-clubs number 83, with 1,976 books and 
papers; and there are 999 libraries, with 186,350 
books. 

— The Nation, with trenchant sarcasm, says: 
‘There is something very silly about writing 
for a living, when you consider how much you 
have to write, and how poor a living you get, 
and how much more rapidly and easily you 
could succeed if you would drudge for a few 
years at dry-goods, or, better still, get the right 
* points’ in stocks,”’ 


— The Press of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co, says, the degree to which many 
diseases, commonly referred to malaria, over- 
work, or other vague causes, are actually 
grounded on what would almost invariably be 
called a temperate use of drink, by persons of 
reported temperate habits, would be incredible 
to the mass of people. 


— Mr. Hewitt, Science Instructor to the Liv- 
erpool (Eng.) Board Schools, has laid before 
the Board a scheme for a circulating museum 
to be used for object-lessons, which is likely to 
be adopted. Mr. Hewitt proposes that each 
collection should consist of not more than 
twenty specimens illustrating a single depart- 
ment or group in natural history. 


— The State Agricultural College of Iowa 
may be congratulated on having secured Mrs. 
Ewing, president of the Chicago Cooking 
Schools, as ‘* Lecturer on Domestic Economy ”’ 
Mrs. Ewing conducted a large class last sum- 
mer at Chautauqua, to the satisfaction of every- 
body. Sheisaclear and convincing speaker, 
a most intelligent, and noble woman. 


— For the first time a woman has been ap- 
pointed as one of the lecturers to the Oxford 
Association for the Education of Women, and 
the name of Mrs, Marshall appears in the no- 
tice of lecturers issued for the next term. Her 
subject is Political Economy, under the sub- 
title of ‘Labor, the Economic Conditions of 
its Well-being,” and the course commenced on 
the 21st inst. 


— The trustees of Columbia College have 
permitted a young woman to enter one of its 
highest classes in astronomy, notwithstanding 
the policy of the institution against co-educa- 
tion. The student is a graduate of Wellesley 
College, and is able to assist in the work of the 
observatory and to study in text-books of a 
high grade. In the midst of loud discussion 
this young woman has quietly and successfully 
entered the citadel. 


— The Correspondence University of Ithaca 
is meeting with most promising success. The 
applicants, so far, are, for the most part, teach. 
ers. Among these are many college graduates. 
We understand that those who do not care 
to take a systematic course of instruction 
aré allowed by the rules of the University to 
receive occasional assistance on points of special 
difficulty. Application is made to Secretary 
Wait, of Ithaca, and a fee proportioned to the 
importance of the service is charged. 


— Herr von Schenkendorff, a deputy to the 
ussian Landtag, and one of the promoters of 
the movement undertaken in Germany in favor 
of industrial education, intends to propose, at 
= approaching session of the Landtag, the 
atroduction of industrial training into the 
Sap schools, He is now organizing in Ber- 
an exhibition of work executed in the Gér- 
ne School of Industrial Training, in order to 
Rive the deputies an opportunity of seeing the 
— already achieved in this kind of instruc- 


— John Hullah, LL.D., the celebrated mu- 
sician, died in London, Eng., last week, aged 
5 He was a native of Worcester, Eng., and 

rst became known as the composer of the 
music of an opera, * The Village Coquettes.’’ 


’ 1840 he established his well-known system 
singing, 


which has done so much to u- 
music. Mr, Hullah has been for ina 


ber of years professor of vocal music in King’s 
College and in Queen’s College, London, and 
has written a grammar of counterpoint and a 
history of modern music, besides composing a 
large number of works of various scope, 


— As no common map gives the location of 
either Sinkat, Trinkitat, or Tokar, the points 
of most interest in the present fighting in 
Egypt, it may be of interest to know that Sinkat 
is inland and southweet from Suakim thirty- 
five miles. Trinkitat is a little to the east of 
south of Suakim, and twenty-five miles down 
the coast. Tokar is inland and southeast of 
both Suakim end Trinkitat. It is forty-five 
— from Suakim, and fifteen miles from the 
coas 


— The seventh congress of normal school 
teachers, held reeently in Hanover, Germany, 
discussed the following questions: (1) The spe- 
cial character of normal-school instruction; (2) 
How, and to what extent can the normal schoo! 
aid in preventing the introduction of foreign 
words into the German language ? (3) How can 
the normal school aid the young teacher, after 
he has begun work, to develop and complete 
his pedagogical k nowledge and skill ? 


— A letter-writer from New Hampshire to a 
Boston newspaper thus illustrates the changes 
that have taken place in some parts of that 
State: “In Warner there is a school district 
in which fifty years ago there were some forty 
scholars, and now there is but one. For a dis- 
tance of two and a half miles on a traveled 
road in the south part of the town, where sixty 
years ago there where thirty homesteads, culti- 
vated by their owners, with families, now there 
is not a single descendant of those families in 
the district. In those days, large herds were 
seen On every hand: now there are none.”’ 


— Mr. Bok, the Brooklyn autograph col- 
lector, has in his possession a letter written by 
Wendell Phillips to the Rev. Edward EK. Hale, 
reading as follows: ‘‘Dear Hale: Thisis abom- 
inable, this closing the adult school to save 
paint and pennies, only to waste the saving in 
ornamental nonsense. You must stop it. 
Now I’jl do my share, but do you go to Phil- 
lips Brooks and Judge Abbott; I’l tackle some 
others, and we’ll descend on this peuny-wise 
matter. Be strong enough to compel submis- 
sion; no half-way, but a regular avalanche. 

Yours, WENDELL PHILLIPS,” 


— The Alliance frangaise has been recently 
organized in France under the presidency of 
M. Charles Tissot, for the purpose of propagat- 
ing the French language in the colonies and 
foreign lands, aiding teachers or missionaries 
who give instruction in it, and maintaining the 
use of the national language among groups of 
French people settled at a distance. Among 
those who are interested are Renan, Taine, 
Pasteur, Leon Say, Gréard; and four former 
ministers of public instruction, Carnot, Daruy, 
Paul Bert, and de Parien. The annual assess 
ment is six francs, and the office is at 2 Rue 
Saint-Simon, Paris. 


— In 1882-83 Hungarian Austria had 15 uni- 
versities with 979 professors and 25,573 stu- 
dents ; Germany, 22 universities with 2011 
professors and 25,442 students; Eogland 8 uni- 
versities and 7 colleges with 509 professors and 
18,170 students. France has no general uni- 
versities, but only faculties, including 26 med- 
ical, 138 law, 30 scientific and literary, and 
numbering 1,184 professors and 15,526 students. 
There are, moreover, 5 Catholic universities. 
Italy has 17 State universities and 4 free with 
1,655 professors and 11,728 students; Russia, 
8 universities with 709 professors and 10,305 
studente; Sweden and Norway, 4 universities 
with 243 professors aud 2,425 students; Bel- 
gium, 4 universities with 253 professors and 
4,072 students; Helland, 5 universities witb 192 
professors and 1,685 students; Switzerland, 6 
universities with 8375 professors and 2,031 stu- 
dents; Spain, 10 universities with 475 professors 
and 13.722 students; Ronmania, 2 universities 
with 87 professors and 693 stadents. Portugal, 
Greece, Servia, and Turkey have each one 
university. 


— Atarecent session of the French Societé 
de Topographie, of which M. de Lesseps is 
president, M. Ludovic Drapeyron made a plea 
in behalf of a National School of Geography. 
A School of Geographers was founded at the 
close of the last century under the administra- 
tion of the Minister of the Interior, Baron 
Prony, alded by three professors. The Alma- 
nach National said of it: ‘‘ This school is ordi- 
narily composed of 20 pupils, who are given in- 
struction and practice in geometrical and typo- 
graphical operations, applied mathematics, and 
map-drawing. In order to enter the school it 
is necessary to have made preliminary studies 
at the Polytechnic School, and to have passed 
an examination onleaving. This examination 
is, in general, on pure and applied mathemat- 
ics, with special reference to geographical as- 
tronomy, the two trigonometries, and map- 
drawing.”’ The school was certainly very 
incomplete, including hardly more than geod- 
esy and cartography. Its limits should be very 
much enlarged. The Societé de Topographie 
has really laid the foundations in the eight sec- 
tions into which its g aphical and Lopograph- 
ical work is divided. Two are devoted to com- 
merce and colonization. 


DECLINE OF — 
‘ervo eak ness, mpotence, Sexual, 
Dobility, cured by “ Wells’ Health Renewer.’ 


$i. 
Read advt, of “Lifesize Portraits,” 


EDUCATION. 
SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS 250 


The BestExpectorant 


HoTet CHALMETTE, 
New Orveans, La., April 6, 1883. 


N. ORITTENTON, Esgq., 
115 Fulton St., New York: 

Dear Sin—I contracted a severe cold which 
settled on my lungs and ulcerated my throat 
tosuch an extent that I began to feel alarmed. 
I bought a bottle of Cough Syrup, which I used 
without deriving any benefit from it. J could 
do nothing but cough, and began to feel a heavy 
pain in my chest. I bought a bottle of 

* HALE’S HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR," 
which not only cured my cough, but removed the 
ulcers from my throat before I had used more 
than half the bottle. 

I shall never undertake to experiment with 
worthless syrups in the future. Yours very 
truly, A. LEONARD MEYER, 

Immigration Agent Central Pac. R.R, 


Spurious imitations abound! Be sure to ask 
for and obtain “ HALE’S HONEY OF 
HOREHOUND AND TAR.” 
Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute, 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


70 Send six cents for » and 
. receive free acostly box of goods 


which will help all, of either sex, 
to more money right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 


At once address Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine, 457zz 


S A FOR 
NERVINE 

Dance, Alcohol 


ing, Syphillis, 


Scrofula, Kings 
T 
NERVE] 
sia, Nervousness, 
Rheumatism, 


Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Ii rities. 
Sample Testimonials. 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.’ 
. Dr. J.O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 
“I feel it my Ag recommend it.”* 
Dr. D. F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 


“Tt cured where physicians failed.” 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa, 


Correspondence freely ans 


7) 
THE DR. $. A. RICHMOND MED. CO., ST. JOSEPI, MO. 
_ At Draggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N.Y, 


New England Burau of Education. 


The unusual demand upon this Bureau 
for teachers during the past few weeks, 
is an added proof of the increasing interest 
and confidence felt by school officers in 
its management. The chances for secur- 
ing positions were never better than now. 

Send for Circulars and blank Forms of 
Application, free of charge. 

Prompt attention will be given to all 
applications for Teachers, and a long pro- 
fessional experience will materially aid 
usin the selection of candidates for every 
department of school work. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 

Manager of Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 


TESTIVWVONIAL. 
NorrH Hampron, N. H., Feb. 15, 1884. 


4 

I want to thank you for the promptness In sending a 
well recommended gentleman who is willing to become 
principal of our academy at Hampton. e have en- 

ed Mr. Gerard, who will commence the school Feb. 

. Your Bureau of Education supplies a very impor- 


tant need of the schools. Yours cordial! 
(Rev ) T. ¥. HAINES. 


FOR SALE, 
Very desirable school property in Maine, New York, 
apply to HIRAM ORCUTT 
N. E. Berea, 
453 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


BINDERS 


For the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1884, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


CARD COLLECTOR’S 


EADQUARTERS, CHROMO CARDS, 
SC RAP-PICTURES, and AKT NOV- 
EWUTIES. The latest styles embrace Liluminated, 
Gilt, Embossed, and Imported Cards. Six sample sets, 
comprising 30 e} t cards (no two alike), sent for ten 


2c. ps. ogues free. A 
J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 
P. O. Box 6. 443 an Rochester, N. Y. 


{Cut this outand preserve It.) 
and others inter- 

To Teachers bine: 
tional work If you contemplate attending the meeting 
of the National ucational Association, to be held at 
Madison Wis., on July 15th to 18th. 1884, you should 
from Chicago to Madison via the Chicago and No 
western Rallway for the following reasons: 

1. [tis the shortest line between these points. 

2. It runs seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 
Madison and return. 

3. Northwestern Dining Cars ,Palace Sleeping Cars, 
and Parlor Cars are rnn on itstrains. 

4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 
ments are the best in the world. 

5. All Eastern coupon ticket agents will be permitted 
to sell through tickets via this line; and 


6. This Compass will give a specia! rate to this meet- 
ing, of one full fare Chcago to Madison, and one fifth 


fare retarning. 
This is also in all the best route to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Denver. Francisco, and all points in 
Dakota, Montana, Washington Ter., Oregon, A 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and California. 
For all particulars required write to the GEN. 
PASSENGER AGENT C. N, W. Ry., Chicago, Ils. 


Send 
Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Bulldings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 

Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Musio offers 3 Courses. 

For the College Calendar, containing fall 

Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 

Wellesicy, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 
ef Eminueot American Teach- 
ers (12), in two Series. Address, THE 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., Boston, 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Soe Coll and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the strar, 
PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 ax 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE. 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
emont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Boston, 
Entrance ons, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


RE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTR. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Gaesea, Boston, Maas. 201 

ASELL SEMINARY tor ¥ Women. Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cu as. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 


ee of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. or circular and further particulars wae = the 
ool, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
381 Fuons, Acting Principal. 


yee STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 


For particulars, address 
458 E. H. Principal. 


OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMING 


HAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb 13, 1884. For circulars, otc,, ad‘ 
dress Mise ELLEN Hybs, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOypEK, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin. D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 


For catalogues, address J. G. 80oTT. 188 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 

u , Feb.7. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C. Rounps, Ph.D. 430 az 


\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

PROVIDENOR, BR. I. 

course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, T. J. MoRGAN, Prin. 


PBEPARBATORY. 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
lish and Scien 


Address, N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


LISH 
E R. I. Common branches. tifle 
and Classical, Address Mows & Gorr, Principats. 


— 
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—— 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XIX.—No. 9. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


Introdacto: 
Price. 


Morse’s First Book ef Zooloxgy . . . . - $0.87 | Youmams’s Second Book of Botany , . . . $1.06 


Youmans's First Book of Botany. . 


These books are not simply descriptive catalogues of animal and vegetable life, but are useful and interesting 
guides to the atudy of nature, inviting the children out into the woods and fields to investigate for themselves. 
A leading aim of these books has been to supply the means of training beginners in the habit of accurate and 

eld of natural history has been chosen for the purpose. 


odica] observation, and the fascinating 
Introductory 
Price. 


LeConte’s Elements of Geology . . . « $8.25 | Micholson’s Text-book of Zoology. . . . 


Nicholson’s Text-book of Geology. . . . 1.05 


Introductory 
Price 


Hooker's Primer of Botany . . + 


Introductory 
Price. 


Patton's Natural Resourcesof the . . .35 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


(TENTH EDITION.) Six Double-page Colored Maps from Original Drawings. 
LIST PRICE, 50 CENTS. Copies for Examination sent postpaid for 35 CENTS. 


PRESIDENT THOMAS HUNTER, of the New York City Normal College, writes ; {‘ Havin 
amined ARMSTRONG’s PRIMER OF UNITED STATES History, I consider it quite equal 
books recently published in England. The style is clear and simple, the prominent and importaut facts con- 
cisely stated, and a mass of useless detail wisely omitted. Asa text-book for beginners it is odmize 
handbook in connection work older students, be found invaluable.” 

Correspondence solicited. ial rates for introduction. ress 
= A. ©. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New Yerk. 


452 e (eow) 


carefully ex- 
to a similar class of 


ble, and as a 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ New Readers. 
Barnes’ New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
wo-Book Geography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
ga Send for Catalogues. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
H. B. CARRING'ON, Agt. for New England, 
82 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 
&c., &e. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & O00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, Shestaut St. 


455 Zz 


Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U. S. History. | 5 Astor Place 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. YORE. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON’S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.. CHICAGO. 
CLARE. MAYNARD, 134 Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
an ellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
hysiclogy and Hygiene. 


-D. WILLIAMS, Agi. H. L. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 
SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN! 

ae 

Young Folks’ Readings and Recitations. 
Adapted to the Home Circle, Javenile Concerts, School, 
Exhibitions, Sunday School Gatherings, &c. Fresh; 
crisp, and wholesome selections in Poetry and Prose, 
Dialogues and Tabieaux. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
upon recelpt of price. 

104 pages. Paper cover, 15 cts ; boards, 25 cts. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 453 tf 


vase & On Portland, Me. 


Fire-shi 


THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 


ers and School Officers for examina- 


tion, 45 cts. 
Send for Descriptive Circular con’ 
practical 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Pranklin Sq., New York. 
Just Published, 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE EK. HODGDON. 


Choice selections from the historical writings of JOHN 
LoTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 
and home reading. 

Among these selections will be found studies upon 
which Mr. Motley Jaid the foundations of a permanent 
historical fame,—such as the Abdication of Charles V.: 
The Siege of Leyden; The Biography of William the 
Silent; The Life and Death of Sir p Sidney; The 


Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 


A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only Ilnstrated School Edition 


TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 
&@™ The lilustrations are from the ele- 


Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 


taining the Editor’s 
hints on the school study of poetry. 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


244 m 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rtv. A. D. MAYO, 


Is a book that may be read with both pleasure and 
profit during the idle hours of Vacation. 


Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
830 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR Booxs 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, New York. 
History of Greece. By Yrof. T. T. Timayenis, Vol. 
2. Price, $1.15. 
Stadeuts of the new class (187) to be organized this 


fall, not having read Volume 1 of Timayents’ History | Pri 


of Greece, wiil not be required to read Volume 2, but, 
instead of Volumes 1 and 2 of Timayenis’, will read 
* Brief History of Greece.’ Price, boards, 60 cts. 
Pictures from English History by the Great Distor- 
Artisis, Kuited,by C. E. Price, $1.00. 
Chautauqua Text-Books.—No 16, Roman History; 
? anadian His ; price, 10 cts, o 5, Gree’ 
History; price, 10 cts. 
Preparatory Latin Course in . B 
kipson. Price, 51.00. 


‘Chautauqua Text-Books,—No. English Litera- 
ture. By rrof. J. tH. Gilmore. 10 cts. 


Usrep 1n THE CoursE or READINGS FoR 1884. 
AND 


year begins with October. 


JAMES P. MAGEE 
38 Sromificid St., Boston. 
Primer of American Literature. By C. F. Rich- 
ardson. Price, 30 cta. 
Biographical Stories, By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
ce, 8. 
How to Get Stro and How to Sta . By W. 
Blaikie. Price, cloth 80 cte.; 
Easy Lessons tn Vegetable Biology. By Dr. J. H. 
Price, cloth, 40 cts. ;paper, 25 cts. 
bilosophy of the Plan of Salvation, By J. B. 

Walker. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 

Chautauqua Text-Books. 0. 18, Christian Evi- 
dences; price, 10 cts, No. 39, Sunday-School Normal 
— asst price, 10 cts. No. 4, English History: 
price, 19 cts. 

Text-Books,—No. 43, Good Manners; 
price, 10 cta. 

The Chautauquan; price, $2.50 per annum. The 


» W. CHRISTERR, CABL SCHOENHOP, 


37_W, 254 St., New lork, 146 Tremont St., Boston. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Just EXE UCISES AND CONJUGAT accompan 


Bend for Descriptive circulars to Dr. L, SAUVEUR, Burlington, Vt. 


Jast Out: DAS DEUTSCHE BUCH DEB SAUVEUSB SCHULE. 80 cis, A for 
the authors, Prof, A. N. Vax J. | 


amination sent to Teachers at half 
1715 Bproce Bireet, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


ROBERT CLARKE 
Philadelphia. 


MAOMILLAN & 00.’8 STRACHAUER'S 
SERIES OF BOLKNTIFIO TEXT- 


BOOKS: 
Huxley's Lessonsin Blom: Music, 
For Quartet and Octet Choirs. 


Rescee’s Lessens in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 

Mr. HERMANN STRACHAUER, whose pure and ele- 
taste, and decided talent as a composer well fit 


Jevon’s Elementary Lesseus in Logic, 40 

Bteware’s Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 
him for the task, has here given us,in an octavo book 
of 170 pages, 26 very beautiful quartets, in the form of 


Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 
Bducational Catalogue sent free on 
es. Ave, the higher church music. Half are his own, and half 
42 Bleeker St, | arrangements from the great masters. Choir leaders 


THOS. NELSON & SON, vous,” | wir tna treasure, “Price in boards, $1.00. 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. LUDDEN’S 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50, Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50.) 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. {81.25 Ly 
THE KOYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFOKD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 

L.AON is found in Ditson & Co.’s most interesting 


Send for Uatalogues. 387 tf 
Books OF MuUsIOAL LIT#RATURE, @very year more 


THE PRANG EDUCATION AL 00., popular, and worthy of purchase for Pubic Libraries, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN and by all students of music. Kives ef Beethoven 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. | (81.25); ($1.00) 

Publishers of Schumann ($1.25): Mozart ($1.50): Ven Weber 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, | (2 vois., each $1.25); and many others. Send for lists. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. WAR SONGS. (50 cis) Everybody Is singing 


PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. them. Immensely popular 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION AT ($200) New, large, 
THE COLOR-SENSE. and fine collection of bright and popular music, 
Manufacturers of Lists furnished. Any book mailed for retail price. 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. OLIVER DITSON & C@,, 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. Sind of k. ti 
ey For Catalogue and particulars address 
= 2 Nov. tf, Feb. 17, June 20, RLOOUTION taught in all 
HOW 


ramifications. Students prepared for public read 
National Agency the sage, Diplomas Terms for 
Oldest of the in the U.S. lessons, 560 cents ; for rivate, lessons, $1.00. Bend | for 
catalogue to No. 323 Sout .» Springfie 5 
TO J. 0. FEITSHANS, Principal, 
SAVE G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
lication. School Supplies,all kinds, 
MONEY, | Noves co., | Germa 00 and $1.95 
263 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. Putnam’s Atlases 750. to $25 
ictence vo) 
SOWER, POTTS & O0., Philadelphia, | The Advanced Series (18 vols.) 1.98 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. Godwin’s Cyclo. of g hy, (new ed. 5.00 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. Brackett’s Poetry for Home and 8c 


NEW YORK. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each ‘50 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 


, is a most handy and convenient 
people. 


READING FOR THE MUSICAL MIL- 


The Feitshans 


A full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLoBRs always on hand. Price lisi on 


BRaub’s Nermal Speliers. Iretand’s Pocket Classical 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und So 1.26 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and 
Sheppard’s Constitution. Sturtevant's Eoonomics. 1.76 
Peterson’s Science. 303 cow | Bascom’s Mental 
October 9, 1883, Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


For Exclusive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
Stone’s History of England, 


By A. P. STONE, ‘ 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 55 
Educators will do well to examine this book. 


Specimen sent for examination on receipt of 
Fivorable terms for first introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


BOOKS !! 
GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS. 


a Send for Catalogue, 
OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGHT. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
1234 Nassau St., New Work City. 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New York, 
For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 


Hawley Strect, Boston. GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 
PorTeR & GOATES, | People’s Edition 
Publish PHILADELPHIA 


The Normal Readers. 
& 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, hc Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Biair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Economy. ~ 
Dickens’s Child’s History 


RUSKIN’S WORKS, 


NOW READY. 

MODERN PAINTERS, TOIX. Five 
volumes bound in two, Complete with all the wood 
engravings. 2 vols.,12mo, neat cloth. $2,00. 

SESAME AND LELEES. Three Lectures on 
Books, Women, etc, Complete 12mo, neat cloth. 
50 cents. 

STONES OF VENICE. Three volumes com- 
plete in one, with all the wood engravings. 12mo, 
neat cloth. 1,50. 
nit Circulars with List of otr complete LIBRARY 

EDITIONS of Ruskin’s Works gratis, 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
e*» Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.’s Announcements. 


Descriptive Circulars will be sent to any address on application. 


; » LL.D. 12mo. ,3 co 
piles, Methane roan, 396 pp. Introduction and sample copy 
2. Now Ready: Murdoch’s Plea for Spoken Language. 
By Jas. E. Murpocu, Actor and Tescher of Elocution, An invaluable aid to every 
teacher of Reading and Elocution. Sample copy and Introduction price, $1.00. 
3. New Eclectic Geographies. Two Book Series. 
Entirely new maps, texts, and pictorial iliustrations. Incomparably superior; the latest 
er Pablic Schools of St. Louis, Cleveland, Mil- 
4. White’s New Arithmetics. New Two Book Series. 
5. New Eclectic Copy Books. Revised and re engraved. 


6. Thalheimer's General History, Revised. 
nlarged and improv the additi . 
price, $1.20; Exchange price, 7% conte. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO,, Publishers, Cincinnatl & New York, 


England Agts, Hawley Street, BOBTOM. 
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